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SIR: 
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Citizenship Registration Branches are for the calendar year 1957, and those of 
the Canadian Citizenship and Indian Affairs Branches for the fiscal year 1957-58. 
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LAVAL FORTIER, 
Deputy Minister. 


Marcu 31, 1958 


Annual Report 
of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immi¢gration 
1957-58 


The Canadian Citizenship Branch continued to assist the many ethnic, 
voluntary and other organizations interested in the problems of integration of 
newcomers and in fostering citizenship. With the co-operation of the Branch 
several conferences and seminars were held across Canada at which were 
discussed the responsibilities of labour and management vis-4-vis new Canadians 
as well as the formulation of programs designed to assist organizations in 
carrying out their activities with respect to Hungarian refugees, citizenship court 
ceremonies, language instruction and citizenship education. The Citizen, a 
periodical published in English and French, and intended as a service to voluntary 
organizations, entered its fourth year of publication. The sixth booklet in the 
Canadian Citizenship Series titled ‘“The Arts in Canada”’ was published. A report 
on criminality among the foreign-born was released to the press. 


During the year, the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch issued 
95,462 Canadian citizenship certificates, an increase of almost 20 per cent over 
the previous year. On January 1, 1957, section 18 of the Canadian Citizenship 
Act became effective. 


Canada admitted 282,164 new Canadians in 1957 including 31,851 Hungarian 
refugees. Canada’s buoyant economy which received widespread publicity abroad 
was one of the contributing factors that brought to Canada the largest number 
of immigrants since 1913 and an increase of 71 per cent over 1956. Two 
amendments to the Immigration Regulations came into force in 1957, the first 
relates to the submission of manifests of ships’ passengers, the second includes 
Canadian residents amongst those eligible to sponsor designated classes of persons. 
Family Assistance grants on behalf of eligible children were continued in 1957 
bringing to 81,000 the number of children who have benefitted since the inception 
of this Scheme. Immigration officers at 340 Canadian ports of entry examined 
over 56 million persons in addition to those who entered as immigrants. 


The increasing interest shown by Canadians in their Indian fellow-citizens 
was an encouraging aspect of Indian Affairs’ administration. The recent creation 
of the National Commission on the Indian Canadian is indicative of this growing 
interest. Community and parental education was stimulated by the formation 
of school committees on eleven Indian reserves. The integration of Indian 
children in non-Indian schools was continued during the year and approximately 
one out of five attended non-Indian schools. Placement officers found employ- 
ment for an increasing number of well-trained young Indian men and women. 
In March, one hundred and twenty-one members of the Michel Band near 
Edmonton were enfranchised. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Revenue and Expenditures for the Fiscal Year 1957-58* 


Grants— 


Canadian General Council of Boy Scouts Association. .|.............. 


Revenue 
$ 
101.11 
101.11 


368, 624.58 
368, 624.58 


2,229.18 
2,229.18 


Canadian General Council of Girl Guides Association. .].............. 
Boys Club of Canadan sae. Ate. fl Wie ah, SOS ART ASL Aid eee ee 
@anadian Writers Houndabions seer ec eer eer a ee ee 


IMMIGRATION BRANCH 


Administration of the Lmrmivration Act?. Ne.c) S46 o l.sse ces cho 
Field and Inspectional Service Canada..............0.ce|eeccccsecsceee 
Field and ‘Inspectional Service Abroad... 020. .hies.s-blecce ss ee ee en: 
Transportation Assistance for Immigrants..............J.....eeeeceeee 


Governor General’s Warrant— 


Transportation Assistance for Immigrants...............)..0.000 cece eee 
Miscellancous mGaluvor yal LEMS: @:) mek ap\.aia ce os dae |: Edici a ne 


Mascellaneous Revenues’. 2-2. .©..5oh.. eo. ete ee tee. 


**NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 


Administration, Operation and Maintenance—including 
dndustrial Desion. BIVTG,2. OF PR RMOIS Sey. i 


Payment to National Gallery Purchase Account........]..........000- 


365, 451.88 


365, 451.88 


Construction of Canadian Pavilion ab Venice... 90. -en ee oe 


Department of Finance, Misc. minor and unforeseen— 


Porcohaseot Works of Art.) oo oo, @ ee an a aes Se ee 


INDIAN AFFAIR BRANCH 


Branch: Ad niinistrations - sack cei ce ee ee ee 


liidian~Agenciés. UAUOSER. Lihat, 114. AER, A 
ReCSELVCe ATG LEUstSE..: ad these babasbede ee Seen 
Welfare of Indians. oo ee ee, eee eee 
Indian Educhtiong: 712.204.3005. 3. BALD RILE.P RO, 


Totals for-Department.joee iS... olescilam 


* Preliminary figures subject to final audit. 


** Activities of the National Gallery are reported under separate cover. 


223,106.00 
15, 556.00 
60, 755.00 

218,311.00 

595.00 


518, 323.00 


1, 254, 789.17 


Expenditure 


$ 


589, 197.06 
589, 197.06 
466, 296.12 


15,000.00 
12,000.00 
10, 000.00 

6, 000.00 


1,176, 607.25 
7,452, 894.98 
2, 298,488.70 
8, 663,888.11 


2,428, 000.00 
3,777.76 


461,033.98 
108, 334.00 
20, 636.28 


25, 000.00 


4,025.00 


508, 250.00 
3,823, 480.00 
303, 050.00 
5, 129, 203.00 
17,158,776.00 
248, 030.00 


393,315.00 


Total 


Expenditures 


$ 


466, 296.12 
810, 763.46 
810, 763.46 


43,000.00 


22,023, 656.80 


615, 004.26 


4,025-00 


27,564, 104.00 
52,116, 046.70 





Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Jean Boucher, Director 


During the year, financial assistance was given to provincial governments 
to meet the cost of citizenship and language instruction classes for newcomers. 
Provinces which have signed agreements with the federal government received 
grants equal to one-half of their expenditure on teaching costs, as indicated: 


IND Vat OO Oba cocedt ayes rite ae crete tel thes erceeis Git chats aide ok RL Baa mo $ 62,978.60 
POW EINS IC a cee oe ee Ae Es ae ee ey de ale Skate’ + bc apuanbane avs age oot 55/240 
EEPINCe UCL ALCS LSI ANC eee RANG a dn Sob e Bet he cara Lake eRe CRM ie oN base 54.00 
WU Comite ices Sheer ae a BERR EE eo ., CF vs oe ee a ee Mee 166, 802.22 
Manitoba: stele: fs See Ie a) A IS OAL RR 14, 900.00 
Saskatchewan: ....eees srcere, an cen oa) Joes tr dt ah ee bate see 6,895.50 
a CIT Aen on sa eee ias LORE Se LWP MRR M GS: 0 acca aPrak dated wed wil (Nae ta tas, Atere Ae eNO 10, 266.75 
SELES OCCULT DIA ee een ae Ces ar in eee: ee eee te ee ae ae oe 38,004.71 
North west" Lerrivories. . Ame: MAAS Sete MR. ERR a s.. 367.50 

$ 240,826.38 


Grants paid for teaching costs during the fiscal year represented an increase 
of 15.2 per cent over 1956-57. 

Free language textbooks in English and French were made available to all 
provinces. 

A total of $54,126.84 was granted to voluntary organizations and agencies 
active in fostering citizenship, to assist them with new projects, the improve- 
ment of current programs, and in support of research on the integration and 
adjustment problems of newcomers. 

An amount of $43,000.00 was paid in citizenship promotional grants to the 
Canadian General Councils of the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides Association, 
Boys’ Clubs of Canada and the Canadian Writers’ Foundation. 

The Director acted as alternate Canadian delegate to the spring 1957 
ECOSOC meetings held in New York. He also attended a number of inter- 
departmental meetings to review United Nations covenants on Human Rights. 
He participated in the first meeting of the National Commission on UNESCO. 


Liaison 


The Branch maintains a liaison staff at headquarters in Ottawa and at nine 
regional offices. 

Members of the liaison staff continued to work, with provincial governments, 
national organizations, and regional or local voluntary societies towards the 
integration of newcomers into the Canadian society and in fostering citizenship. 

Liaison officers assisted in the organization of regional conferences with 
officials of local committees and citizenship councils throughout Canada to 
discuss problems and exchange ideas on programs of assistance to newcomers and 
citizenship education. 

Citizenship conferences, at which liaison officers participated, were held in 
Moncton, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Victoria, Prince Rupert and Vernon. Pro- 
grams were formulated to enable local councils to carry out their activities 
more effectively with respect to Hungarian refugees, citizenship court ceremonies, 
language instruction and general citizenship education. 


9 
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Of primary concern to the Branch is the provision of language classes for 
immigrants wishing to learn English or French. Particular emphasis was 
placed on language requirements for housewives, shift-workers and immigrants 
who become unemployed. 


With the co-operation of liaison officers, day-time language classes were 
conducted by the Department of Education in Toronto, the Y.W.C.A. in Quebec 
City, as well as in Winnipeg and Saint John, N.B. 


In September the Liaison Division began a survey of the more remote 
resource development centres where immigrants have settled. The survey’s 
aim is to assess their language needs, their progress in integration and to assess 
also the problems confronting Indians who settle in these communities. At the 
end of the year the survey had been completed at Elliot Lake, Bancroft, Sudbury 
and Rouyn-Noranda. 


Liaison officers continued to extend their services to the many ethnic 
associations in an advisory capacity and as special speakers. 


During the year national and local labour organizations were assisted in 
their programs for newcomers within union ranks. Studies on citizenship 
court ceremonies and on the establishment of language classes for immigrants 
were prepared by liaison staff to aid local labour bodies in initiating such projects. 


Liaison officers, acting as resource persons, attended several conferences 
on human rights and fair employment practices sponsored by organized labour. 


The National Commission on the Indian Canadian, established a little more 
than a year ago, continued to receive the active support of the liaison staff. 
The Commission’s purpose is to assist voluntary organizations in their efforts to 
further the acceptance of Indians, particularly those leaving the reservations. 


The liaison staff acted in an advisory capacity in the present study by the 
Manitoba Government of the problems and needs of the Indians and Metis in 
that province. 


The Branch sponsors a series of annual regional conferences to assist ethnic 
and voluntary organizations engaged in citizenship education and integration. 
Co-sponsored by the Ontario Department of Education was the Inter-Group 
Relations Conference held at Lake Couchiching. ‘Topics discussed were the 
responsibilities of labour, management, government and voluntary organizations 
with respect to the economic, social and cultural impact of large numbers of 
immigrants in the community. 


Members of the Liaison Division attended the Laquemac Conference co- 
sponsored by the Quebec Government, Laval University and Macdonald 
College of McGill University. This conference is bilingual in nature and aims 
at a solution of common problems through a bi-cultural approach of the two 
major ethnic groups in Canada. 


Another conference held annually at the Banff School of Fine Arts is co- 
sponsored by the National Council of Christians and Jews. In 1957, the seminar 
discussed leadership techniques, community development and intercultural 
understanding and was attended by a liaison officer in the capacity of chairman 
and speaker. 


Liaison officers also extended their services to the Negro Community 
Centre in Montreal with respect to their citizenship program for West Indian 
New Canadians. Assistance was also rendered to the Y.W.C.A. in a similar 
program, for West Indians in Ottawa. 


In all programs an effort was made to encourage understanding and co- 
operation among Canadians of different cultural backgrounds and to bring them 
together in the common interest of Canadian citizenship. 


Canadian Citizenship Branch 11 


Programs and Materials 


Numerous requests were met for information and material for speeches and 
programs on the problems of newcomers and their contributions to Canadian 
life; education for citizenship; inter-group relations; the Canadian system of 
government; the meaning of democracy and world citizenship. 

The Branch distributed 513,238 booklets and leaflets. Included in this 
figure were 326,085 copies of language training material and 55,297 copies of the 
Handbook for Newcomers in six languages—English, French, Dutch, Hungarian, 
German and Italian. 

Citizen, a periodical intended as a service to voluntary organizations engaged 
in citizenship programs, has completed three years of publication. The 
regular distribution has grown to 3000 English and 800 French copies per issue 
including 460 English-speaking and 175 French-speaking organizations and 
agencies. Copies were also supplied to the daily, weekly and ethnic press. 

Special articles which appeared in Citizen during the year included: ‘‘The 


Hungarians in Canada’’; “‘The Effects of Immigration on Canadian Life’; 
‘‘Labour Unions in Canada”’; ‘‘The Immigrant and his Food Problems’’; ‘‘“The 
Indian People of Canada’’; ‘““The Negroes in Canada’’; and two articles on 


immigrant impressions of life in Canada. 


Two collections of articles from Citizen were reprinted in booklet form: 
Citizenship Projects—a selection of twenty-two stories of projects reported in 
Citizen 1955-1957; Art and Citizenship—program suggestions and information 
concerning sources of materials, reported in Citizen, June 1956. 


In the Canadian Citizenship Series, the sixth booklet entitled The Arts in 
Canada, was published. This booklet provides a brief historical survey of art 
in this country from the late 17th century to the present day. The French 
edition of this booklet was in advanced stage of preparation. 

Revised editions of Our Land, Our System of Government and Our Resources 
were published. 


The second booklet in the series, Our History, was being re-written and in the 
National Capital Series, the booklet Government House was being printed. 


Handbook for Newcomers in English, Hungarian and Italian were revised 
and reprinted, while Dutch and German editions were being printed as the year 
closed. 

Increase in demand necessitated two re-printings of the booklet Canadian 
Scene. <A revised edition of the Steps to Canadian Citizenship was also published. 


Foreign Language Press 


In order to keep this and other departments of government informed on the 
opinions of the various non-English and non-French ethnic groups, as represented 
by the foreign language press published in this country, the Foreign Language 
Press Review Service continued to read the approximately 150 newspapers and 
periodicals published in 26 languages. The section noted the opinions expressed 
on immigration, the integration of immigrants and ethnic groups, Canadian 
and international affairs, welfare matters, employment, naturalization and 
inter-ethnic relations. 


Documentation 


During the past year the Documentation Section has continued to accumu- 
late information concerning the history, activities and organizations of the 
various ethnic groups in Canada. Documentation on the aims, structure and 
activities of English and French-speaking voluntary organizations has also been 
assembled. By the end of the fiscal year, information on some 700 ethnic 
organizations in Canada, and on about 200 English-Canadian and 50 French- 
Canadian organizations had been gathered. 
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Research 


The highlight of the Division’s work during the fiscal year was the release of 
the ‘‘Report on Criminality among the Foreign-Born in Canada’’, a comparative 
study of criminality among native-born and foreign-born Canadians. The 
report stated that available statistical data seemed to indicate that the native- 
born population in Canada has a higher rate of criminality than the foreign-born, 
an indication which seems to be similar to the experience of the United States 
and Australia. The report further noted that the large majority of the foreign- 
born offenders have been in Canada fifteen years or longer. 


The arrival of Hungarian refugees occasioned research projects on the 
reaction of the Hungarian community in Canada to their arrival and the re- 
action of the refugees themselves to Canada. This research was conducted in 
Ontario and British Columbia. 

Research into the effectiveness of the language and citizenship classes for 
new Canadians in Toronto was continued and the agencies concerned received 
statistically-supported information to assist them in planning. 


A paper aimed at stimulating interest in research of ethnic groups in Canada 
and suggesting problems for investigation in this field was presented by the 
Chief of the Division at the Conference of Learned Societies in Ottawa. This 
paper, entitled ‘‘Ethnic Assimilation and Differentiation in Canada” was later 
published in the November issue of the Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science. Definitions of “ethnicity”? and ‘assimilation’? were included 
in the paper; in addition, suggestions that research which might uncover motives 
and pressures which operate on groups and individuals to induce or inhibit the 
assumption of Canadian citizenship status and the full implications of ethnic 
differentiation in office-holding at the provincial and municipal levels were 
proposed as projects for researchers. 


The years 1957 and 1958 will be combined in the “‘Bibliography of Research 
on Immigration Adjustment and Ethnic Groups’ to be published this year. 
Present plans for the enlarged edition envisage the inclusion of research on the 
Canadian Indian and the Canadian Eskimo. 


Preliminary work was performed during the year on research into the 
general subject of the immigrant and employment and is expected to be completed 
during the next fiscal year. 


Peace Tower Carillon 


In addition to his regular duties, the Dominion Carillonneur gave special 
recitals on Anzac Day and on the anniversary of the Battle of the Atlantic. 
Special concerts were also given for the First Special Service Corps and for the 
Presentation Ceremony for the R.C.M.P. The Dominion Carillonneur again 
played on the occasion of the Triennial Conference of the International Council 
of Women. He also performed eight special recitals during the Universal 
Postal Congress. In connection with the visit of Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip, eleven special recitals were offered. The Dominion Carillonneur was 
honoured during the year with an invitation to play at the inauguration of a new 
forty-seven bell carillon installed in the First Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Green Bay, Wis., U.S.A. 


Canadian Citizen Registration Branch 
J. E. Duggan, Registrar 


The work of the Branch continued to increase in 1957. The number of 
citizenship certificates prepared in 1957 was greater by 77 per cent (141,915) 
than in 1956, when 79,971 certificates were prepared. The large number of 
persons applying for Canadian citizenship, as well as continuing popularity of the 
miniature certificates of Canadian citizenship, accounted for the increase. The 
requests for miniature certificates of Canadian citizenship increased from 18,450 
in 1956 to 39,582 in 1957. 


On January 1, 1957, section 18 of the Canadian Citizenship Act became 
effective. This section provides that a person who since becoming a Canadian 
citizen has resided outside of Canada for a period of ten consecutive years 
ceases to be a Canadian citizen upon the expiration of such period. This does 
not apply to natural-born Canadian citizens or to Canadians other than natural 
born who have served in the Armed Forces of Canada in time of war, nor does it 
apply to persons required to live outside of Canada for specified purposes. The 
Act does provide that where a person’s citizenship is subject to loss under this 
Section, an extension may be granted when the absence is temporary and the 
person intends to return to Canada for permanent residence. 


Characteristics of Persons* Granted 
Certificate of Canadian Citizenship 
in 1957 


In 1957, certificates of Canadian citizenship were granted to 95,462 persons. 
This figure represents an approximate increase of 70 per cent over 1956 and 1955, 
when 55,404 and 58,711 certificates were granted, respectively. In 1954, 
Canadian citizenship was obtained by 19,545 persons. ‘The relative importance 
of specific provinces as places of residence of the newly naturalized has changed 
very little over the past few years. More than half (58 per cent) of those to 
whom certificates were granted in 1957 resided in Ontario as compared to 60 per 
cent in 1956. Quebec showed a slight increase, 19 per cent in 1957 as against 
17 per cent a year earlier. British Columbia increased to 11 per cent in 1957 
from 9 per cent in 1956, while the Prairie Provinces decreased from 13 per cent 
in 1956 to 11 per cent in 1957. The Atlantic Provinces continued to be the 
residence of | per cent. 

Only 14 per cent of the persons granted Canadian citizenship in 1957 lived 
in rural areas, whereas one-third of the Canadian population lived in rural areas, 
according to the 1956 Census Report. Of the 81,865 who were urban residents, 
62,121 (75.9 per cent) lived in centres of 100,000 population and over, 6,199 in 
centres of 30,000 to 99,999, and 13,545 in centres of from 1,000 to 29,999 popula- 
tion. 

The age group 25-64 accounted for 74,044 or 78 per cent of the persons 
granted Canadian citizenship in 1957. 

Almost 15 per cent, or 14,112 of the 95,462 persons granted Canadian 
citizenship had formerly been citizens of Italy and 13 per cent, or 12,629 had 
been citizens of Germany. This reflects the post-war resumption of immigration 
from those countries. 


*Not including Canadian citizens applying for a certificate. 
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Over 12 per cent or 11,941 persons were former citizens of countries that now 
form part of the U.S.8S.R. In 1956 this figure had been 7,976. 

Just under 11 per cent or 10,081 persons reported Poland as their 
country of former citizenship, as compared to 7,380 in 1956. In 1957, 8,650 
persons were formerly citizens of a British Commonwealth country as compared 
with 5,812 in 1956; 8,645 reported The Netherlands as their country of former 
citizenship in 1957 compared with 4,199 in 1956. ‘There was a slight decrease in 
persons of Japanese origin acquiring Canadian citizenship in 1957—121 persons 
compared to 140 in 1956. 

For the first time in several years there was a decrease in the number of 
persons who reported themselves to be ‘‘stateless’’ when applying for citizenship; 
4,574 in 1957 compared to 8,181 in 1956. 

In 1957, of the 95,462 persons granted citizenship, 90,774 or 95 per cent had 
immigrated since 1945, 24 per cent in the period 1946-1950, 70 per cent in the 
period 1951-1955, and 1 per cent (almost entirely minor children) since 1955. 

About 85 per cent of males granted certificates of Canadian citizenship in 
1957 were in the Canadian labour force, 8 per cent were children under working 
age, while others were probably students, although not so reported. 


( 
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Table 1 
Citizenship Registration for the First Eleven Years Under Present Act 
— 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
CERTIFICATES PREPARED 
Issued 
to citizens by birth............. 2,758) 1,815) 1,794) 15697) 1,771) 2,630) 2,078) 1,489) 1,562) 1,206) 1,258 
to citizens by naturalization....| 6,722) 5,687) 4,735) 3,950} 3,643} 3,420} 38,826) 3,396} 2,873) 2,147) 2,515 
to citizens by marriage......... 841; 1,576) 1,279) 1,257) 1,317) 1,495) 1,339 888 540 437 466 
to citizens by domicile......... 3,533] 2,069] 1,585) 1,857) 1,647| 2,208) 1,806) 1,611) 1,337) 1,243] 1,312 
LOLEMOVEGOUDUs cans. cine eee: 23 42 15 11 6 16 8 
BS_TE PI ACOMLEL UI sere ean areas ce teraie | ote ePeasiecel| an evake cena rast atone | arereitie evs’ spaxatepeetks [eretarce tate liars: xt eeltre 92 943} 1,078) 1,312 
SITU ELOUGS cere yet aor se is See ose ll sare evar Seca ieee | othe ee cca me as ical satis -o tame Ic ce cette 150} 7,402) 18,450} 39,582 
ERO TAT’ Awe cee crea etrr ae cue ante oe 13,872} 11,189] 9,408] 8,772} 8,384) 9,757) 9,065| 7,581] 14,663] 24,569] 46,453 
Granted , 
COM TMbISH yeahh fon cela. G 12 81 325 431 883] 2,101) 3,446] 3,568) 3,770) 5,812! 8,650 
AGUS seperti rhea ccinete re 12 81 325 431 841} 1,951) 3,119) 3,106) 3,252) 5,023) 7,266 
TOU OLB oe eee iecr ic eta ee Sere cies | ares eee erase eel cctve ee cll aves eenin 40 144 317 449 502 769; 1,351 
Eyokojanrere litera lleveahWuraysy rete Gene ce hareaae Wallea le Males CennlMenotrs oe 2 6 10 13 16 20 33 
tO OLDCIB a ictimtcacdct somatic 6,306] 13,413} 11,271] 10,206] 11,670] 8,648) 10,082] 15,977] 54,945] 49,590) 86,812 
BUN ce tierce tere nee oe 6,000} 12,568} 10,766} 8,931) 9,359) 6,265} 8,271) 18,755) 48,188) 42,028) 73,571 
TIM OUSHE re eivik aartte eae aise 306 845 505 698] 1,066} 1,507 991} 1,537] 6,193) 7,094) 12,561 
SeloyguGrel. coe HepanahTaEyrse ly 54. ohellacotan wollencoh dllacnedac if 12 21 17 18 44 68 222 
lostiCanacianistatust aan aneecs lunes oleae ashame. 570] 1, 233 855 803 667 526 400 458 
SOT ATS tceerreicke eve rercies sien 6,318} 13,494] 11,596] 10,637] 12,558] 10,749] 13,528} 19,545| 58,715/*55, 402) 95, 462 
GRANDE LOTAUS c<< seirasehnes 20,190} 24,683] 21,004} 19,409} 20,937) 20,506] 22,593) 27,126) 73,378) 79,971)141,915 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Resumption and retention 
EVES IRA DOG OM pees chatter caste ctor ale el eae tote ee. | Caracas ailtnte scatters 3 49 76 44 6 12 1 11 
HRGLEN LION eR Ce ne era eta loon cere 7 4 28 91 143 141 314 92 116 152 
Registration of births abroad... 229 683 729 956; 1,261) 1,563) 2,402) 2,675) 4,128) 3,868) 4,422 
EUXEENS1ONS TOSGLION al Sac.) sate oie crore |Ptererete cel ererare tats [cece pec as ai | ccetaener oii ocarostuscoeeil aveve-cupeeme I eravarone Wy w berhieravorers Is oeiesne | lapeveronekers 65 
Applications under the Citizenship 
Act 
Applications through Courts....| 12,119} 11,780} 9,736) 9,101) 7,865} 8,094] 14,410] 32,246] 38,497) 38,419] 72, 297 
Declaration of intention......... 10,272) 7,844] 10,448] 9,059] 8,653] 13,323] 24,757] 15,941] 1,840} 1,176 751 
(Gyalavere sagopa) WLC AVON o>. Loe Brioeie ER allo Geld aeil ii ad Seat ieetae AIM IOS o 6 GF IRIeeits cal aetsis yo) BcrmiSe ciel eat ee eset Rucaseeye sl lence Gere 78, 209 
Loss 
VAIDEN HHO olens Soe Oe AO Come ats cae 451 223 279 181 ei 206 575 105 211 23 MG 
VENUNCI Atonement techie seein leirntre. Waa reger stat ates: exec oterctes tas | eee ere 1 1 My Al Rrersrsctes 
Revocatloned: pace ot aeene ce soe 241 309 262 173 92 138 70 135 44 42 3 


*Discrepancy between this table and tables 2 and 8 is due to different methods of recording used by the Branch and by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Table 2 


Distribution by Provinces of Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship 
Calendar Years 1956 and 1957 


Granted Canadian 


Residence 

Number 
Newtoundland :..cece cease eaes ticle atten}. oem adaereeens 100 
Brincedward: Islands. .smrbes errs co ees aie eo martes ccs esd yetoca 28 
PION ES SotC Onn G yereere eran OE Bee Oe rn Oa nn Core See nne 313 
Newel nuns WIGlcse siete seoeie seer eters er eae ace hel eh c reew aren sie lt, 
QUGDE CA eee oe aes ie CORE ee Cc ie Te eta cenbeies coe Mlowass 97517 
ON EATION See iy ete ew Vat ea Pa en ae Od SSA e ee abeae on oorol) 
Oy Stata) oF? 3. Woks Ech ago ARTA 4 3, REED Se OS arc tn § PERE Cae Rae 2,579 
DBS KALC HE WANE tii. cya een tle See esictiatelous a. senaca ats cunts syauevens 1,004 
FW LOLS CE he hiceicwuds CORCIGCIOa 1 HIST e OL LG ODE enn Cone 3,002 
British COMM bas ee cere nels woe ate tl acace sates wets eeite 4,940 
WulkonmendsNorbnwestlerrivotlesiacee sates cinsic ca'ctoeral cers 95 
LALTORO Bu Clie raeasatectaveen acerernn ahs var pe tetesa om umevae Rieter is have radon reed ara irtraieta sh on'oraMeratt 59 
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Table 3 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Residence and Period of Immigration, 
Calendar Year 1957 


Province of residence 


Rural 


Newioundland¥as.cnisee see 
Prince Edward Island....... 
INO MATS CObLa eee ieee rae 
New Brunswick) cyaeaas. ae 


Saskatchewan............... 
HAM Gigi yas eno nsf GIs, cove he 
British Columbia..........:. 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 

TUUOLICS «a eter os eee, ca ae 


(LOTALA ce cs ax oss oe 


Urban 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
INO VERSCOCIS MAA: aa tee ae 
New Briunswick=s en sees 


AD erta te ettes cil cherie terete 
British Columbia 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 

RICOLICH A toavsaseiee career 


ToraLs 


Totals 


INewiound lance seen en 
Prince Edward Island 
ING VEO COLLATE eae eee 


PMIDertasee secs nce cc ae 
British@ olimipige eee 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 

TIGOTIGS iy Mee ten. scars ae 
Residing outside Canada.... 


GRAND TOTALS.......... 


PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION 

























































































Born 

Total | Before | 1921- | 1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 1941- | 1946- | 1951- | 1956- |, 
1921 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 | 1957 |Canada 

49 pt amie hel ea d| Chee ree 10 Cilla 2 ood hw ly 

PUA eer s Me BP) BE el ere a 1 11 el Le eee 
155 2 1 ee ee 1 1 56 88 2 3 
109 Bi. ee 6| 2... 4a 1 1 46 51 1 1 
657 12 5 14 3 3 1 148). AGO) 2 
7,349 42 Bor N72 26 70 16] 2,663] 4,294 24 4 
417 31 16 55 6 i eae eres 157 rey mater 2 2 
622 67 30 99 11 18) Shales 179| 206 10 2 
1,279 89 21 137 21 63 2} 489] 424 4 29 
2, 635 42 19 63 11 27 |v meRlole A, 238 10 5 
93 1 1 4 1 Agi 19 GL baet AMO. 4 
13,391 289} 126] 551 80| 202 29} 4,493] 7,516 51 54 
80 ieee 2 1 1 1 15 58 Lvs « 

11 Liisa See eg ba ae lee 7 iene ee 
351 13 5 8 5 2 7 B3h 2i6 8 1 
140 A ieae back 2 1 4 3 35 86 3 1 
17,549 148 69| 291 45 76 38] 2,912] 13, 860 96 20 
48, 007 276} 108 427 79| 160 80| 11,001] 35,377] 461 38 
2, 686 60 28 89 3 29 4| 1,104] 1,338 15 16 
956 45 22 45 4 5 Bir ogi Blsry 21 2 
4,594 156 37 168 21 51 2} 1,417] 2,696 25 21 
7,381 252 81 132 16 46 341 1,517| 5,119} 164 20 
110 caine iene eal A Reet OO Ae 15 1) eae, 2% Meee Ee 
81, 865 957; 350] 1,169 176] 374 172] 18,392] 59,367} 789 119 
129 Pl eee 2 2 1 1 25 95 1) hare 
37 Ai eee. See fee ee 2 11 21 | Sonat 
506 15 6 9 5 3 8 139] 307 10 4 
249 eee 8 1 5 4 81 137 4 2 
18, 206 160 74, 305 48 79 39] 3,060] 14,329 90 22 
55, 356 Sig 141 599 105] 230 96] 13,664] 39,671 485 47 
3, 103 91 44 144 9 45 41,361) ead 15 19 
1,578 112 52} 144 15 23 7 mes A ms 722 31 4 
5, 873 245 58} 305 49] 114 4] 1,906} 3,120 29 50 
10, 016 294 100] 195 27 73 41| 2,232] 6,855} 174 25 
203 1 1 9 i She ehran: 34 154th rooecee{: ee 
206|... oy Game. ol Ae 1 3 3 45} 119 2 33 
95,462} 1,246] 476] 1,720! 257; 579) 204) 22,930] 67,002] 842 206 





Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated as 


Canadian citizens under Section 10(8) of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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Table 4 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former Citizenship, 
Calendar Years 1956 and 1957 


Granted Canadian Granted Canadian 
seme, COUNLLY Of former citizenship Citizenship 1956 Citizenship 1957 

Number Percentage Number Percentage 
TNC Tals area ts ah eee eS RICE TRS, © ERE Sos PRA any SER a me 600 ial 2, 250 23 
Balticrcountries +e ote eieiiarn ohio ceraee eta leuk eeticns A lie 8.6 6, 189 6.5 
IS CONIS co circtctendiVstaitis auciece ce ee eave hoa, og Helen ot gatieletevaees 1,768 3.2 2,378 2.5 
1 USWA SEARS, GG o GEERSIEe o> REPRE GORE a5 6 Ales c RO ey eae BE; aR 1, 627 2.9 2, 243 2.4 
Dathuantia.;..1. R82, $02.00, b op PE 3. DS cb d bs seed ER ass 1,377 2.5 1,568 1.6 
IaXe Pa tilenl, mecca eed Jt Otto SORE Bits Do 0.0 OF OE ORE Gte acer 545 1.0 1,064 esi 
Bitish @ommonwealthian. occ ete seeaties saat einer 5, 812 10.5 8, 650 9.1 
ATES cok alate occa to. te att eens, bo lyse tenes baste oe aoe 102 0.2 186 0.2 
CLE oo Goat do Ob, EOCENE ata, Cher i) A UREA a PRR, 5. eer 1,709 3.1 2,160 2.3 
CPC Holo Vala. Awami dens uaseh Sotdds posse ates see dhinawm aks 1,610 2.9 2,271 2.4 
(Denman kee AP ee cree se Ee gh MO 628 il ae 1,352 1.4 
BOs EG RE Se Rete AS ONO PRR Oe As ee OP 2 333 0.6 1,081 Lit 
BAN CON5 AE .i)<c}- cies PRM ate ects. RA as SR RME.. & 537 1.0 1,527 1.6 
CATED oi ginak ead oitist.iade wee sh, bs AGAR EA a eee Twas 2,483 4.5 12,629 13.2 
CT SROG hee piaptdter: Sots ican ke See AM honediae can sad awess 810 1.5 1,797 1.9 
GIT LAVA Ay Setar tre a SOON OO DOE CMDS. Cm ee aC RS Mitra a eee 1, 880 3.4 3,242 3.4 
DPN [se ost occ coy OR GORE DOI ERLE TRIE On) GSS CEE ae (1) (1) 52 0.1 
I STEVE) dis oy gees Bap SERCO Oe ERNE Seah ic DREN cic Inn cs eee (1) (1) 260 0.3 
Bhalyiss ot fii. ct. Mae ote Ra hak bance dejetdns ood Blas vad Soe as 6,271 11.3 14,112 14.8 
JAPAUM wae cmunetae st iasitaaincae ee iame rn qasyadts dese sh cee 3 140 0.3 121 0.1 
TUE DANONE aaiele eta said ORs aw aba a sOtenosiada5 ayeteeels He leis eves fil 0.1 174 0.2 
INetherlan dssmeateme nse cinco wits ote aie hieserspas saat asia es aeiba ie ene 4,199 7.6 8,645 9.0 
MOT WAY das waccl. sates nay Ss Sa bicep eeeh fens nahi cscae dobices 179 0.3 408 0.4 
PEMD Chesca aks Shee Fae tn vals EE cme SOR aitin ioe igvne ac hadanay 7,380 13.3 10,081 10.6 
OOM AIAN. ...2.. seeks Jo POE. et see Ric telsiening Mees ce tab aces 933 a7 1, 588 1,7 
PMD sere eter rie ee occihat nh bok aidhetionids 145 uad st ons yg hepes ne () (2) 210 0.2 
SORCG CCU snared axle eta. ta'y ns-ato AtaMMR Ol aoa arms diny be, & 5100 sph bani 133 0.2 253 0.3 
SWiPCelignCl. citehs aeciaa end son tame ead aciaates se costae cone 291 0.5 653 0.7 
WSS Eis his. to eee 4 ate Mt nied on dins « dae ney wud breltiete « 3, 204 5.8 5,752 6.0 
Wnived States. .ih Mitatia sates a} wate eds oc dhe tee cebciee oa 722 1.3 879 0.9 
BYR OS AVIA saint nate ce eer kolo Saas Ale Mets abe 1,653 320 2,961 Sie 
OTE ASU ciara Meta rale she. Sioa e's ols ata losococor sind haa s vie oy hs 6 he 92 0.2 102 Ord 
OtirersHULOpeAans Aake ayo ioe cine cals aioe eat spares tele Rie onale Oe ctwis.aiaie 82 0.1 130 0.1 
CULT se eet Se Ae ee ae ee ee 52 0.1 109 0.1 
PRCA VO LOGS 0 Geyicicecaln Aerotek ewok clita elated orto w waa ty cenibehe bees 8,181 14.7 4,574 4.8 
DOTA TAG cis Odin recta SOR soe MOA ote POR o wes UR ah 55, 404 100.0 95, 462 100.0 


1 Included in ‘‘Other Asian’”’ 
2 Included in ‘“‘Other European’ 
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Table 5 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former Citizenship and Period 
of Immigration, Calendar Year 1957 


PERIOD oF IMMIGRATION 
Born 


Country of former citizenship | Totals | Before | 1921- | 1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 1941- | 1946- | 1951- | 1956- [9 
1921 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 | 1957 |~@nada 


AVDanIA S23 i shee Otte mais oe aeee OF ae OME couleed | Aneel aa easing treed |eeaRen 9 20. | PERCE TE DATES, 
ATGENtNA 4. niet awdocmeednnes 11 74h eter) lst Hes) Irene Jl nme coe eae obo arias OU Saver. rategstll vecaseee acts 
AsigSMinor.. 2 2h. Seer miee c eer. LSB Mato cicsoototcl| Be nee aitld cue weal hey rckor once Ot re ri eel oven aaa i ee A 
Alstriaseets ie ee cae 2,250 59 H 32 4 Sule oe ee 125 | 2,009 7 2 
Bel Pits cc icine Pee as oe ee 1,064 25 7 26 4 PAU | eee - 263 707 6 6 
Brazilocnccmt netomat i Vig FAR SRE eee the tng i eel NRRL es Se ede D3} 5 MGI A cecerce ll acai 
British Commonwealth......... 8,650 23 il 23 11 35 111 | 4,042 | 4,334 59 1 
Buleariaiy.cecuce ee ee 186 3 2 2 1 UR ate 18 Om tesererecrall ects tare 
TERE IG a are || Oe Se ne | Ba Be Ram 0 eT Le irae el nig tb anata ceee ead een |e aoe 1 Sib & veel) SEO 
Ching verte > torment cae 2,160 443 66 3 1 6 2 15o5u ie 141 329 14 
Colombiaess. 5 See te ee  e U Ra ecas, crot acre SP ada ars ate scone [hese eee ale Se rg a Soke a ar 
CostavRicCa tan. acces peers eee pT) eS esa) | ee at 3 |e eee | emmeceo ol Eee om oaul Aes ob 11S ns | eS 
Cubase ee ee Ree IBS ho, BRAN ovo crcl] CEN GL o-acalia o Aiaitt Aenc eeer ome ot SA eT AO CL Ee Ae ee | ees 
Czechoslovakia. ....s-..0odes. 400. PAPA 2 6 121 26 89 1 378 | 1,645 1 2 
TIZL Ss iancins ecstoe Sides wecieiers Gree ogo LOU a iss ARES Ace ccotsicl| Sh ire ata mineets Faeroe Le ee Silex seman see 
Denniirig: Sees, Ser ener Woaiy 6 13 58 4 Fey keane 214 | 1,048 1 10 
Dominican Republic............. Die ater SAA Ara cares Of peeie ene baie aia el tarcvenet chore 1 1 1. | SAYS 
BiGua doris he pce eee AR Wes Beene | (RE kere or beret oO: Hea etc cal EAR ren Ie crak crac LAP eres PeARA| (creates cle lis oid ane oe 





MEXICO. ce. ck « Ate cee 12). Bi. SO oe See Re lene Raikes ail eeeeecaricile eee 1 AL Vil Seon st se ech RR 
IMGrOCCON eens bracreeccnieie ee Ale eee ee alte cue acersten| ae cometeersiltaene ocx el lseverecetelats lence ner ceel oper eames Delleepnetstos lee nearer tete 
Netherlands; sce. 2 oan 8,645 10 7 21 3 10 Po || Be Tee! | Gi Ry 12 9 
INOLWAViie cher ete nea 408 16 8 67 1 1 3 6 235 2 14 
Palestine. : Seah Secs eonen AM REE. cseani teres cote [em ARS cretta thier hile cee 1 ol ime estene om {fone SERRE 
Panama. a... sees scene Coes OM ceentc sal | eicctene ce che! meter tentca Heit eteeetetell ce cievete al eter evo eases M4 Ligh | OR apc 
PaFAguay ccc. ec See ice asics Oo Ahh ERB hoi caren | etree Reatard Lice aeeewentaell eee eee 1 DB ilynse sas | Goer 
IP erstat Mat. «hice arse DD ile nc Eh sutice Beare ose [Pee Meee neneme | Pete ahtepe alls cue petene sei ke iehace xe lhe soeetoreae Ue eases te | vee cee 
PGRN berth at ae ks MOO os cee ee Ua AE ef |e mere Oper ok, | BURL co etd Dee nns || Se camer DiGle. vcvovetoccvell sx ced tO ee 
Philipines... pee cece oes Dsl cade vate 's caacallte caRs ocelot eteeer rotor Hiicte atane cell ic crite ore oo ieriemetak eanta te arene 1 [A ae ae | Mie ae is 
Poland ae. .2e. 5 ae ee 10,081 72 46 346 32 130 9. | .3,859.|, 5,.543, 18 26 
POrtur seer pie each etn ste acer CLT DAR SPR, | Ate eM WE eh tychicilleazitaPa chow, || ORR RPReR RR heer eraetc 3 Siallisle eve A araa cians 
Roumanias, «..:to.. ete vee ee ee 1,588 Bos 19 60 fi LD weet Pape AL a Wess 6 6 
SDAITI ME area Dee ee aicje das cee LOW Etisal eee Nas hae een | aires ete 1 7 200 Lith Siteocys me 
SWeden divvicsalen tetade ance sedes 253 15 19 38 3 THis cae 29 135 1 12 
Sheiedad Gly oe Oey aan doanad nae 653 if 19 Dh 3 21 1 100 Alou |S nee 2 
SyPial eee ich dete 29 1 2 Se cory oeee Te ketattorailte Cote. cee 3 22. Nd scsauce SRG ete RR. 
“Tiharlamdieatcs 4s oy: cn ce ore Die cess tenes oy Sell exekere Rel Meets tote leet aie chara roel loner accra 1 Ike Ree 7) | SE a 
Pur key. oso csc tesa 37 ccc a sceacd oat och tke ERT Os ecole ce ane al ee ces 5 Dil) eerreeiys 0, ea, 
UL. SuSE ESS cee rates heen Beio2 105 53 198 10 65 Qiao 204 enon 04a 2 10 
UnitediStates.. . See. «..-05. 4c 879 231 52 85 60 53 51 140 166 14 27 
Venezlelaaa ek ars coke one 7 a |e SPR | aR eR Come aie) Geer eee ey 5 ol eee ame aa ae! Plo) | Pa er te al Re ae 
Yugoslavia i<che terre oe ceca 2,961 1 9 79 10 27 2 480 | 2,330 21 2 
DLATCLESS write dele etiam cee 4,574 22 14 65 7 13 Sl. 272mleoelos Loe es cont 

TOTALS yee ake srs 3 rdelon 95,462 1,246 476 | 1,720 257 579 204 |22,930 |67,002 842 206 


1Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated as 
Canadian citizens under Section 10(3) of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 


Sex and age 
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Table 6 
Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Sex, Age, and Period of Immigration, 
Calendar Year 1957 
PrerRiop or IMMIGRATION Born 
Totals | Before | 1921- | 1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 1941- | 1946- | 1951- | 1956- |Q,@ 4. 
1921 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1940 | 1945 | 1950 | 1955 | 1957 
BON, SO AIG i AE co ATE atte 4 25 ig | alen,.. 
PP ag Pee ROO ht ihe: AO eee Oe a: BA 355 (18184 187 lL nee 
8 pt eae Homey’ bate Rae Mek ieee an) eget 2 2| 790 | 1,683 Foy an 
CA ees Ried Coy Sk ia Ge ie WE 11 7 G49) | Y800 (IO ne oon 
SOA at had Clee 4| 56 13 | 840 | 2,942 a eee 
9,624 }..... oe oe 31 23 42 9 | 1,237 | 8,275 > eee, 
11,658 |.....1.. 13 71 20} 40 11 | 2,406 | 9,089 Meee 
8, 452 5 19 1/1089 15] 35 16 | 2,126 | 6,193 Burned 
6,443 29} 20] 58 3 18 12 | 1,656 | 4,646 tl eee 
5,149 58| 53] 130 14] 22 14 | 1,230 | 3,627 ipa. 9. 
3,003 74 66 | 261 6| 24 13 | 730 | 1,828 i ae 
1,789 148| 50] 295 13 12 12] 410] 848 Thiet oe 
968 | 213 46 | 129 8 9 1} 196} 365 hee 
553 221 16| 54 2 10 Be AG) Alesha 
255 103 (i 13 1 awe! Tt a? en a 
134 62 ae oe ee Deis ae BE At ee en Ba 
58,935 | 913 | 292 | 1,081) 109) 283| 119 |12,811 (42,803 | 434]........ 
Sy eee Oa De SR A ee i ee Re. 15 17 (Gare, : 
2770 OR aR oases el Bs 332 | 1,812 i eee : 
C12 OL eke eal ie a a 9k Ce Se Ree | 2 Bil wri tell CoN ones 
ees 22 eee yn Mae |e Wa 7 9 | 605 | 1,168 eee 
2,398 (ea redisi he lat 5| 43 12] 710 | 1,502 54 2 
Pe a ieee, lh ae 23 9| 36 1} 1,060 (9,298) 32-lrc.oos. 
C807 a iaehee 5| 49| 24| 22 4| 1,970} 4,740] 28 20 
1 ee oe Gute faa 14| 25 11 | 1,349 | 3,325 14 42 
3,507 12 i6| 31 hie ah 9 | 952 | 2,370 13 58 
2,982 31 25 | 124 21 45 11] 802 | 1,884 9 30 
2,160 42 40} 180] 26] 38 6 | 629 | 1,172 9 18 
1,456 69 53 | 110 16 18 12| 430] 721 12 15 
784 90} 21 57 13 17 £ | sash “33e 5 11 
463 67 13 28 4 5 1} 152] 181 6 6 
217 19 3 3 1 i 3 Wile 1054 has. 2 
95 3 2 Lilien, ee 2 2) 44 By de ata 2 
36,527/ 333 184| 639| 148| 296] 85 |10,119 |24,109| 408| 206 
“95,462 | 1,246| 476 | 1,720| 257| 579 | 204 |22,930 |67,002 | 842) 206 





1Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated as. 
Canadian citizens under Section 10(3) of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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Table 7 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Sex, Marital Status, and Period of Immigration, 


Calendar Year 1957 





Sex and marital status 





Males 
Single Lae. see Seed oaeenee 21,697 
Underd dies ecnocmeeuecese 4,884 
15 years and over............ 16, 813 
Wikis Rew ean wee oe an nee bees 36, 209 
IWidOWed)..sc0 Seiten sere e 587 
PP IVOLGE Sakasi Nara ae ree 442 
POTALB 2.045 cence 58, 935 
Females 
SINGS nn eres ee ee 8, 891 
Wnderslo teckel 4,609 
ibsyearsiand Over...4..2.64 4,282 
IVE ATTIC EE Avion: Rica Sore asaeee 25, 680 
IWidOWECscaar cineca andere 1,527 
BID TOL GE Cla eae texcrdiarss onmperhey rene 429 
ROTATES 5 pen vert eens 36, 527 
Both sexes 
Dingle .anchan Gee ae craton 30, 588 
Windertlonneeeran se ee eeeot 9,493 
15 years and over............ 21,095 
EMarniGd oe: .ioeboesoe an caer 61, 889 
Widowed Jicecebinancssrecdeceet 2,114 
Br Y.OFCed sche cnn ereees 871 
GRAND TOTALS.......... 95, 462 


——_ 


1921 


Cec eewecsfesceeSeccleceewer|secreweelesneecns 


913 


333 


es i  s CC CC iC ee ry 


1, 246 


Totals Before | 1921- 


1925 


476 


257 


579 


PERIOD oF IMMIGRATION 


1941- 
1945 


204 


22,930 


258 


22, 260 
6,861 
15,399 
43,032 
1,046 


1956- 
1957 


Born 


in 
Canada! 


eee eceee 


seen nene 
eee ecw ee 


Cs ee cs 


842 


eee ccee 


a ee 


eee eeeee 


206 


1Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated as 
Canadian citizens under Section 10(8) of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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Table 8 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Country of Former Citizenship, Sex, Marital Status, 
and Citizenship of Spouse, Calendar Year 1957 


























MALES FEMALES 
Citizenship status of wife Citizenship status of husband 
Country of former Canadian citizen Canadian citizen 
citizenship Total Mar- Other than Total Mar- Other than 
ried an Non ried 1G Non 
By natural born Canadian’ By natural born Canadian® 
Birth Pre- Same Birth Pre-. | Same 
vious! time? vious! | time? 
Albanis.....6 Bb os. dee 29 14 i a eae? aa are Z 11 5 DG We peter 2A ere DSIMAS2 o. 5 viele 
Arcentinas. aces coe. 10 6 PAPA | ae a 1 3 1 Lee Rate | oars artes Uy | eee a Ot 
ANE Wibt eres) Bansoane oe 1 1 bakes ies Se soon eee, Se Rech ae Mee Pee De osc dal Seeecescasg HPAI || pene. Siero leans Ms oo. 
Austhlassn amen 1,358 839 97 51 340 351 892 668 30 175 395 68 
Belgium me e' 5...012a.2 2 341 50 12 205 74 502 359 25 61 235 38 
Brawler ee eet 6 3 | lhe. Me id yal ek += Oe, ot 5 A launches 2 DI Rovere acess 
British Common- 

Wealth. .caen cates 4,840 3, 216 870 97 | 1,344 905 | 3,810 2,622 515 468 | 1,340 299 
Bulvarta eee 142 82 TA 3 34 34 44 20 ewes 7 14 5 
(Oliv oee aus nara ee eee ae 2 Tr. cae ae lads th pees aves hos ae 1 2 As i ahaa th 1 
Chinas ue ace a 1,492 460 36 i 13 404 668 533 oN 454 13 29 
Colombiage-a nto iE) eee ae, ce Boe IA ee i | Oe eee ie Ce) eee |= RMI os ee OE. as eee 
@ostaphicasta wore te: 1 dal ct by cal Ree ee eie | Mageaere GF ea ge Te ee: I I aS ee cole ae 
CubalMaece t 6.258 2 1 HBS ai, EA coer RY Corl Ae 4 ADs oaeliews wees . 82) aeee 2 
Czechoslovakia....... 1,476 833 92 63 352 326 795 550 12 152 335 ob 

alain we ok wets 6 ee a ee 2 2 4 2 Lana 1 1G AS. orcs 
Denmark - ee 891 518 IVA 12 225 160 461 343 23 64 234 22 
DomimicanskRepub lic ys|teae ttle Ae) |e eis eee eo ae |e, ree 1 Da ey ees Vie ipl, Fo cx. : 
Hictad Orme ete coed oicces alc & Aaa Midiee aire MTS ee Pe All CM dre (eee ann 1 1a ts, oe |S are eee ae [Oe AP 
Hi p Loe ea te 24 10 Dee eee. ek Dy 6 9 Call, FAROE 3 3 1 
Hstonia-eeereee 1,182 IP 11 47 555 159 | 1,196 764 7 87 568 92 
Hinlandese eee eee 602 364 49 20 193 102 853 28 77 205 43: 
France 996 628 157 15 204 252 531 394 26 70 253 45 
Germany 7,445 4,812 477 166 | 2,249 1,920 | 5,184 8,942 222 853 | 2,476 391 
Greece... 1,228 626 39 24 111 452 569 337 11 171 101 54 
Guatemala. :.j...... 3 3 Ge Nn tA i ok WR Sl ag P| Paid Aaa ee 0s Se Mak Fad A. ae Bem A, oct ea Lede AD aes oS 
Hiaitive. eee ete. 3 3 2 1B aE Ane | See aoe 4 2 Tule ea) oked eR ae q 
Eloneitvass:.teeee ee 1 Te ace AIS ch Sete lh ee LI a aS 1 Th Saceeenalce ceca Oe US aie eee 
Lun gayeeee ree el aoO): 1,219 115 78 636 B90 alee 871 11 197 574 89 
Teeland 4.85 semanas 9 ii zl eae 1. eee 1 2 7 As ls recieve woke 1 1 2 
Indonesiaseeeen oe eee 1 teal hess » Bie Leer Evan eee 1 IS | ieee cee: UWB Pret Shin detects eee 

TAN see aden eee ec 10 Oe lish Acdece 1 2 74 11 Oia leaSaseut eke ieee 3 2 
Ting eye eee 29 11 DA ON, Seer 6 3 23 12 2 2 6 2 
Treland.<\ ceseen elie 7 Di Fe. ERR AIM I oe ee 1 4 2 Dal eccce ete het a Seem | Ne alter. 
Israeliay ince each a. 140 97 12 4 64 7. 120 90 4 12 70 
Ltalyetecet Hees 10,730 | 6,524 379 104 575 5,466 | 3,382 1,916 44 1,111 562 199 
Japantecinue reece 9 0) 6 5 16 72 61 11 31 14 
Jordan.. 2 ue once eR (Pas. ca eter Light | Samara is, Ea il | Gi eases Pte be OC TlGescctecn 
KN cid n 66. ARC ABB LSI | Pe SOOO Ea ee er a ee ee he 1 Lee See Re PELE [ee ee lvorettuony siee 
Latvia 1, 220 794 20 47 565 162 | 1,023 709 2 83 559 65 
Lebanonree eee .ne ee 109 49 6 i 10 32 6 26 1 10 10 5 
Lib yaaa, mare kere 1 1 Oe ae ee oe ee nn eR ce 8) eee ees | el aoe (a ee |e Pel arena eee a 
Liechtenstein......... ial | eae pares tence meee allan Or ews |e Fete Ames ed cater, cll rsba ch cP ill srrewe ocean levee eceserstep i eieLe ot ctegen | eateyersiere? so) see 
Eithuaniaee eee eee 895 558 19 34 348 157 673 480 2 89 328 61 
uxemibourcase eee: ipl 6 Slee tec 2 1 ff A ee = Dial rsterstelarcioss 
Mexicotaep ca econo 8 4 IMIR ote eee 1 2 4 3 Lee 1 1 
IM OrOGGO Aenea 1 1 Tee eee ecg A leeaetra a ch ot tee Peete coe (Cao tet ec MRE rarer IG eae Sit es A ieee (a oe 
Netherlands.......... 4,943 2,822 201 62 | 1,972 Dov lonO02 2,540 99 814 | 1,999 128 
INO WAy ah ei e tee 259 158 37 8 45 68 149 121 6 39 58 18 
Palestine snes seac oscck 3 UR og apres Daas es Oe ee Grier coe 1 Le We ators eats steers | aeage Sele 1 
Panama) oar ee 1 18 wt eee et (Agen aN ae si vas See 2 2 Le | ee eee Ly es te tes 
Paraguay so bwes. sc. 4 2 Et bene A Ces Oe Se A | oe Sr ee oes BR nS ot ae ae 
Persian a a emir ase 1 lel Steere Staal (eRe Cee icra tenes fact IR Ie eae Seah al Neararyeren tes (MemiGromrty lo om ol aemare Coe 
POLiasa ee eich 1 1 EW eaepe PPE A AI Sets alse aes ROCCO P Ice ea ll aMesaieretek i te Croce ee raag Tee toe ave aPellin. Save Rtcledlier ela, caters o 
iBhillipinesseeene eee ee LAL YS 3 Seti ollie cua. Oct e eeee chit ally Mee Le Re [Re Bee oer nar REO | ter can med (Ee rg (et Pee ae 
IPolandeeer esses sc osc 6,011 3,965 333 245 | 2,232 1,155 | 4,070 | 3,065 69 667 | 2,038 291 
Portugalee ee wane 26 18 Oil eeePeenves es df 9 14 ho \aaie eOens | aenemeaecrs lal ae.Se omnes 
ROumaAntas eee 901 598 47 33 337 181 687 496 9 105 327 55 
Spain tie Bren: hee 144 93 9 4 39 41 66 56 4 13 35 4 
Swecenen maperndes a: 143 High 21 2 22 28 110 80 4 28 33 15 
Switzerland........... 438 263 65 12 94 92 215 172 2 43 111 16 
SYTI pee aaa ernacl: 14 7 Dalia on ae 1 3 15 5 ole © © ada beware se 1 
hel lareclapeeeee eee | ater ee | eee eee ir || Ne mere ill craic he | eke Secs erers 2 1 | ire oe oberon ets ocr op ore 
Turkey ssn. eee 24 14 Sales eee if 4 13a lee Gest letra: Re aed aes eevee o> 
US: SJRaeteee eee Seplo leone 188 Ose 1e 267 FOL} 22237 1,668 29 296 | 1,175 168 
United States......... 518 392 196 27 56 113 361 220 71 51 59 39 
Wenezuela ease ees 3 1 ke eet ebes ooh SRE aos ce gee USA re atan ae 1 1 ae crate Sioa Be 1 (rapes ier cae 
Yugoslavian sree 1,861 1,070 109 53 446 462 | 1,100 802 13 250 448 91 
Stateless. nuetoue 2,631 1,618 110 96 982 430 | 1,943 1,330 21 200 961 148 
LOTAT atten OS) Go0r sSONZUOn aS 018 1,430 |15,573 15,288 136,527 | 25,680 | 1,359 6,196 |15,573 2,552 
1Previous to date on which spouse was granted citizenship. 2Husband and wife granted citizenship at the same time. 


3Includes British subjects. 
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Table 9 


Persons Granted Canadian Citizenship by Occupation and Period of Immigration, 
Calendar Year 1957 





ERIOD IMMIGRAT! 
PERIOD or IMMIGRATION Born 




















Occupation Totals | Before | 1921- | 1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 1941- | 1946- | 1951- | 1956- |, 74, 
1921 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1957 
uabour forced.ceibeee «ines. + a 60, 272 856 321 | 1,168 118 307 117 {13,069 |44, 228 58 30 
Proprietary and managerial....}| 2,885 108 36 51 13 15 11 561 | 2,083 5 2 
Professionals Rayer lok 002 45 be 6, 023 20 13 20 17 49 28 985 | 4,872 13 6 
Glericali.. Miigcscue. tense rauees 4,376 19 8 29 6 31 15 911 | 3,338 14 5 
Transportation and communi- 

Cations... bee. oseaen econ 2,211 29 13 56 4 14 9 ides) ys | Rene nee 8 
Commercial and financial..... 2,177 37 10 16 5 11 9 445 | 1,640 1 3 
Services: 2... 28b.:. debs dees 6, 808 240 62 150 10 25 18 | 1,413 | 4,873 10 rf 
Apriculgurals, posccrereeeteiae 2,578 157 60 252 23 70 1 O1BS) 1 O06 S) in cw 1 
Fishing, trapping and logging. . 422 in| 10 37 1 1B acne 107 QOD El nsianncealoieeeneen 
Mining. cna beckon dab cere ae 1,314 10 14 Dips nais sin 5 1 342 884 Gl ons cai 
Manufacturing and mechanical.| 18, 207 108 65 221 29 50 19 | 3,759 |138,941 9 6 
@onstnictionme es ree Eni 6, 796 33 14 114 5 16 6 | 1,494 | 5,112 2Alt, SORE E 
Labourers, not in primary in- 

GUBtTIES nc ds Meee ds ck eee 6, 454 82 16 165 5 LON. acs eae 1,561 | 4,604 Dal. at meets 
Not stated: 2.08 ..... «2b weenie cde 21 A beatae es ciel (tS ONCE 1 ee occ 8 9 ee Bes che 

Notintlabouriorcess: e-ceeee re 35, 190 390 155 552 139 272 87 | 9,861 |22,774 784 176 
Homemakers 5.5 5/5; te.conseon 19, 824 250 138 522 133 217 46 | 5,888 |12,327 135 168 
ING-oceupationzac tere cere 1,164 140 17 30 6 19 13 271 658 2 8 
@hildrenvunder, (49 eeee een So LO BR ars cee lela kere cate | eae eeiate | Bucke, teecet ticle ta Se 4) 2,013°|1 6,378 304g eee 
Not stated? Wiscnas seek oeerre DADO ascub dls ccte nt lower econ 36 24 | 1,689 | 3,411 298 iho x nee le 

Tons. (4. ce, 95,462 | 1,246| 476| 1,720] 257| 579 | 204 |22,930 |67,002 | 842| 206 


1Mainly women who lost their Canadian status through marriage and who were, while residing in Canada, reinstated 
as Canadian citizens under Section 10 (3) of the Canadian Citizenship Act. 


2Includes students, retired, ete. 
3Mainly children over 14. 
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More immigrants came to Canada in 1957 than in any year since 1913. 
There were many contributing factors for this: Canadian immigration officers 
overseas had been working hard for years to increase European interest in 
Canada; there had been widespread publicity abroad about Canada’s buoyant 
economy; of significance also were the Suez crisis and the Hungarian uprising in 
1956 which increased migration pressures. Interest in migration to Canada 
reached its peak during March and April, but gradually declined in later months 
and by the end of the year operations had returned to a normal level. 

In 1957, 282,164 immigrants arrived in Canada, as compared to 164,857 in 
1956. Of the total, 112,828 or 39.9 per cent were British; 31,851 or 11.2 per cent 
were Hungarians; 29,564 or 10.4 per cent were Germans; 29, 448 or 10.4 per cent 
were Italians; and 5,471 or 1.9 per cent were French. There was also a marked 
increase in migration interest in the United States and 11,008 persons came to 
Canada from that country. The movement from the United States was com- 
posed to a large extent of professionals and persons with capital intending to 
establish businesses. This encouraging development is attributable not only to 
the presence of Immigration officers in Chicago and New York but in large 
measure to the favourable publicity Canada received through radio, television, 
magazines and newspapers. 

AS in previous years, the majority of the newcomers were destined upon 
arrival to Ontario and Quebec, which received 52.1 per cent and 19.5 per cent, 
respectively. Greater interest, however, was shown in British Columbia than 
in previous years. The Prairie Provinces received 13.1 per cent and British 
Columbia 13.3 per cent. The Maritime Provinces received 1.8 per cent of the 
total movement. Asin 1956, just over 54 per cent of the immigrants were males. 
Workers totalled 151,511. 

An interesting development in 1957 was the institution of the “Air Bridge to 
Canada’’. As the magnitude of the movement from the United Kingdom, 
Ireland and France became known, it became evident that, if the Department’s 
policy of moving the majority of immigrants during the spring and summer 
months was to be continued, it would be necessary to supplement commercial 
air and steamship transportation facilities which were already taxed to capacity. 
Seeking an effective way to overcome the shortage and at the same time ensure 
an equitable distribution of immigrants across Canada, the Department, in 
co-operation with the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, 
inaugurated the largest airlift of immigrants ever undertaken by the Canadian 
Government; 207 flights were chartered: 78 terminated at Toronto, 39 at 
Edmonton, 17 at Winnipeg and 73 at Vancouver. The Air Bridge commenced 
March, 1957, and ended in August. A total of 17,565 immigrants came to 
Canada by this Air Bridge. 

During the year, a thorough review of Immigration policy and procedures 
was commenced. 


Legislation 


Immigration Regulations were amended by Orders in Council P.C. 1957-574, 
dated April 25, 1957, and P.C. 1957-1675, dated December 20, 1957. The 
former amended the amount and nature of the penalty for failure to meet the 
conditions set forth in subsection (11) of section 8 of the Immigration Regulations 
respecting the submission of manifests of ship’s passengers, while the latter 
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provided that persons mentioned in subsection (d) of section 20 of the Regula- 
tions could also be sponsored by Canadian residents. It was also proposed that a 
similar amendment would be made early in 1958, to section 21 of the Regulations. 


Special Agreements 


The agreements with Pakistan and Ceylon were continued on the same 
basis as in former years. A new agreement was negotiated with the Government 
of India, the revised terms of which provide for an increase in the quota from 
150 to 300 persons annually. 


Federal-Provincial Agreements 


The Hospital-Welfare Agreements between the Federal Government and the 
Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and the Northwest Territories remained in effect. 
Under the terms of the agreements, the Federal and Provincial Governments 
share equally, for a period not exceeding one year, the cost of welfare assistance 
and hospitalization of immigrants rendered indigent through accident or illness 
during their first year in Canada, including care in sanatoria for the tuberculous 
and in hospitals for the mentally ill. The agreement with the Province of 
Nova Scotia differs slightly in that its coverage is limited to hospitalization and 
incidental expenses. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the Hospital-Welfare Agreements, an 
additional agreement was concluded with the Province of British Columbia 
similar to that already in effect with the Province of Saskatchewan under which 
the Federal Government assumes full responsibility for the maintenance and care 
of Hungarian refugees during their first year in Canada regardless of their status 
in this country. After that period, the Provincial authorities of Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia accept responsibility for welfare and hospitalization 
expenses. In all other provinces, Hungarian refugees who are landed immigrants 
are eligible for consideration under the Hospital-Welfare Agreements, where 
such exist, as well as for any other assistance normally available to immigrants. 
Hungarian refugees who were admitted as non-immigrants or who are in Canada 
without status, are the responsibility of the Federal Government until they can 
comply with immigration requirements. 


Family Assistance for Immigrants and Settlers 


The Family Assistance Scheme, in effect since April 1, 1956, is designed to 
assist immigrants in becoming established in Canada and to keep families united. 
Former residents of Canada, as well as Canadian citizens returning from abroad 
for permanent residence in Canada may benefit from this Scheme, provided 
they are not eligible for the Family Allowance. Family Assistance grants of 
$5.00 per month are paid on behalf of each eligible child of an immigrant, former 
resident or Canadian citizen returning for permanent residence in Canada for a 
period of one year from the date of admission or return to Canada. Any child 
up to the age of 16 years who is residing in Canada and supported by an immigrant 
or settler is eligible provided application is made within one year from the date 
of his arrival. After twelve months’ residence in Canada, children under 
sixteen years of age become eligible for Family Allowance payments. During 
the calendar year 1957, an amount of $2,996,860 was paid in Family Assistance, 
as compared to $595,035 in 1956. Approximately 81,000 children have benefitted 
from this Scheme since its inception. 


Assisted Passage Loan Scheme 


_The most significant development in connection with the operation of the 
Assisted Passage Loan Scheme in 1957 was the very large increase in the number 
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of loans granted. ‘The number of persons who came forward under the Scheme 
in 1957 nearly equalled the combined total for all previous years since its incep- 
tion in 1951. 

The number of persons whose passage costs were advanced in whole or in 
part under the Scheme in 1957 totalled 44,275, including 24,780 dependents. 
This represented an increase of 18,295 over 1956 and brought to 102,113 the 
numbers of immigrants who came forward under the Scheme from its inception. 
The total amount advanced in the form of loans during the period 1951-57 
totalled $16,105,586.68, of which $9,168,148.63 had been fully recovered, while 
many of the 1956 and 1957 loans are still being repaid. 


Domestics from the British West Indies 


The movement of domestics from the British West Indies in 1955 and 1956 
was most satisfactory. In the face of a continuing demand from employers 
for domestic help, the movement of 100 domestics from Jamaica, 40 from 
Barbados, 30 from Trinidad, 30 from British Guiana and 15 each from the 
Islands of St. Lucia and St. Vincent, was approved. As in past years the 1957 
movement was successful. 


Hungarian Refugees 


The exodus of Hungarian refugees into Austria following the uprising of 
October 23, 1956 continued through the early part of 1957. Canada recognized 
that Austria with its limited resources could not cope with this situation alone. 
The Canadian Government answered Austria’s appeal for assistance and took 
special measures to facilitate the movement of Hungarian refugees to this 
country. Normal health procedures were simplified within the scope of the 
Immigration Act and Regulations. Those who could not comply overseas were 
allowed temporary entry only until such time as they were able to meet Canadian 
medical requirements. Eventually it became possible to station sufficient medical 
officers in Austria to provide a complete medical examination prior to sailing. 

Free transportation was provided by the Canadian Government in 1957 as it 
had been in 1956. In addition to chartering aircraft from three Canadian 
companies, the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, in 
co-operation with the Canadian Government, chartered an ocean going vessel 
for the movement of refugees. Not only were refugees moved from Austria but 
from other countries of asylum as well, such as the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, and The Netherlands. A total of 31,851 refugees were moved 
during 1957, bringing to 36,018 the number of refugees admitted to Canada 
from November, 1956, to December, 1957. 

The movement gradually declined and by the end of September consisted 
mainly of sponsored cases. In December, following representations from the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, it was decided to admit 700 
Hungarian refugees from Yugoslavia. A small group came by chartered aircraft 
in December 1957, the balance followed by sea early in 1958. 

As the majority of the refugees were without funds, arrangements were made 
for their accommodation and maintenance until they could earn their subsistence. 
Through the generosity of public spirited individuals and voluntary welfare 
groups a number of refugees were taken in private homes while others were placed 
in reception centres across the country. The Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration had sole responsibility for the placement of Hungarian refugees 
and pending establishment, ensured that they had food and shelter. Persons 
requiring hospitalization or treatment were given care at Government expense. 
Refugees were distributed as evenly as possible throughout Canada, approxi- 
mately one third settling west of the Great Lakes, one third in Ontario and the 
remainder in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
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Among the Hungarian refugees were a number of university students and 
professors, together with their families. The largest group comprised the 
entire Forestry Faculty of the University of Sopron, consisting of 300 professors, 
students and dependents, who went in a body to British Columbia where they 
were attached to the University of British Columbia. Another group of mining 
engineering students and professors, also from Sopron, went to the University of 
Toronto. In addition, a number of students came to Canada individually, 
many of whom received scholarships from several universities. The majority of 
the students were accommodated in university towns across Canada. Costs for 
their maintenance were borne by the Federal Government until May 31, 1957, 
when the students were expected to accept employment for the summer months. 
In September, 1957, students academically qualified were placed in whatever 
scholarship vacancies were available and the remainder accepted employment. 


Placement and Settlement 


The unusually heavy influx of immigrant workers and the continuation of 
the Hungarian refugee movement necessitated a concentrated effort on place- 
ment work which resulted in 104,811 persons receiving assistance in finding 
employment. In effecting the placement of immigrants, there were approxi- 
mately 330,000 office interviews. Even with these great pressures, regional 
settlement supervisors were able to assist in the successful establishment of 768 
immigrants on farms or in businesses of their own. To ensure that counselling 
officers, both in Canada and overseas, are kept up to date on conditions affecting 
the successful establishment of immigrants, an employment situation bulletin 
was issued, supplemented by background on economic conditions on a monthly 
basis. 

Throughout the year economic conditions, manpower requirements and the 
continuing absorptive capacity of the economy were kept under review. Atten- 
tion was also given to the examination of immigrant source areas overseas, the 
problem of providing more specialized service to immigrants seeking settlement 
assistance and the provision of technical information required for the co-ordina- 
tion of the settlement programme throughout Canada. 

In the fall four agricultural specialists were assigned to London, Leeds and 
Glasgow in the United Kingdom and Paris, France, to assist in the recruitment of 
agriculturalists, professionals, semi-professionals and farm and business settlers. 
By year end, several groups had come forward as a direct result of their counsel- 
ling. 

One of the year’s highlights in the placement and settlement field was the 
rapid increase in the number of requests for assistance in finding opportunities 
for establishment in business, industry, or trade services. In view of the wide 
variety of enterprises in which interest was shown, negotiations were started 
with the various Provincial and Municipal Governments, to devise an effective 
eka of dispensing information to immigrants regarding opportunities in 

anada. 


Training and Rotation 


Owing to the heavy burden assumed by all officers as a result of the expanded 
immigration movement, the rotation training programme was not fully carried 
out in all districts. In spite of an extremely heavy work-load, however, 22 
officers received training through rotation of duties at border ports, inland 
offices and district headquarters. A total of 94 newly appointed examining 
officers were given a period of training at field offices; 29 special inquiry officers 
of the Canadian field service received intensive training; 26 placement officers 
also completed a period of training and some attended a course on farm appraisal. 
During the year candidates for posting overseas as foreign service officers were 
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given practical training in all phases of immigration work, both at field offices 
and Immigration Branch Headquarters. The course was designed to assist 
successful candidates in carrying out the recruitment and selection of suitable 
and desirable immigrants. 


Other Field Activities 


There were 340 ports of entry in operation in Canada during the year. 
New ports were opened at Culver Airport (Simcoe) and Lighthouse (Mitchell’s 
Bay), Ontario. Ports of entry closed during the year were St. Anthony, New- 
foundland; Dingwall, N.S.; Morrisburg, Ontario; and Tulsequah and Sandspit, 
Bic, 


In addition to 282,164 immigrants, the staff at Canadian ports of entry 
examined 27,347,301 returning residents of Canada and 28,670,788 non-immi- 
grants. The Canadian field staff also dealt with 64,364 sponsored applications 
for the admission of designated persons and carried out 189,675 investigations. 


Overseas Activities 


At the close of the year, there were 28 Immigration offices in operation 
overseas at the following points: London, Liverpool, Bristol and Leeds in England; 
Glasgow, Scotland; Belfast, Northern Ireland; Dublin, Republic of Ireland; 
Paris, France; The Hague, Netherlands; Brussels, Belgium; Berne, Switzerland; 
Copenhagen, Denmark; Vienna, Austria; Oslo, Norway; Stockholm, Sweden; 
Helsinki, Finland; Rome, Italy; Athens, Greece; Cologne, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Munich, Stuttgart, Germany; Chicago, New York, U.S.A.; Tel-Aviv, Israel; 
New Delhi, India; and Hong Kong. 

There were 111 Canadian officers employed in the 28 Immigration offices 
abroad at the 31st of December, 1957, in addition to 296 locally engaged staff. 


Immigration offices abroad recorded greatly increased activity in 1957 by 
comparison with previous years. In the United Kingdon and Ireland, medical 
examinations totalled 151,293, against 117,862 in 1956 and 47,449 in 1955. 
Medical cards certifying that Canadian medical requirements had been met 
were issued to 118,798 persons. In addition, 9,162 immigrant and non-immigrant 
visas were issued to aliens. Immigration officers visited 1,464 centres and gave 
lectures and showed films at 478 meetings which were attended by 96,020 persons. 
Of that number, 42,518 prospective immigrants received further information 
and guidance from counselling officers in personal interviews. 


Allimmigration offices in Kurope experienced a markedly increased activity. 
Medical examinations totalled 190,086 resulting in the issuance of 131,320 
immigrant visas. This compares with 154,760 medical examinations and 
99,795 immigrant visas in 1956. In their promotional and selection work in 
Europe, officers visited 549 centres and held 517 meetings which were attended by 


26,112 persons. At personal interviews following the meetings, 3,786 persons 
received additional information and advice with regard to immigrant prospects 
in Canada. 

At Hong Kong, a total of 1,426 immigrant visas were issued to Chinese and 
55 immigrant visas to persons other than Chinese. In addition, 660 non-immi- 
grant visas were issued. Medical examinations totalled 2,744. As a service to 
the Citizenship Registration Branch, the Immigration office in Hong Kong 
registered the birth of 12 Canadian citizens, accepted one Declaration of Reten- 
tion of Citizenship and 11 Declarations of Resumption of Citizenship. As a 
service to the Department of External Affairs, it issued 74 Canadian passports 
and 43 Canadian Emergency Certificates. Also 44 passports were renewed. 

At the Immigration offices in Chicago and New York, a total of 4,045 
persons were interviewed and counselled on opportunities in Canada. 
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Immigration to Canada by Calendar Years, 1852-1957 
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Ethnic Origin of Immigrants by Province of Destination, Calendar Year 1957 
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*Included with German prior to 1953. 
jIncludes Austrian up to and including 1952; also in the five year period ended Dee. 31, 1954. 
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Indian Affairs Branch 
H. M. Jones, Director 


An encouraging aspect of Indian Affairs administration during the year was 
the increasing interest shown by Canadians in their Indian fellow citizens. 
This interest was apparent in the work of provincial, municipal and private 
agencies, and in the numerous inquiries received by the Department. 


The recent creation of the National Commission on the Indian Canadian, an 
independent body concerned with the problems of social adjustment faced by the 
native peoples of Canada, is but another indication of this growing awareness. 
It is also indicative of a new acceptance of the Indian as a valuable contributor 
to the national economy. 


During the year the Department completed agreements with 25 Children’s 
Aid Societies in Ontario to extend their services to Indians living on reserves 
in that Province. The beneficial results obtained may. provide a basis for 
similar arrangements in other welfare fields and in other Provinces. 


Rehabilitation programs for handicapped Indians in Alberta and Manitoba 
operated satisfactorily. It is planned to conduct similar programs in other 
regions. 

From an economic point of view there were both favourable and unfavour- 
able developments throughout the year. The placement program achieved the 
limited objectives assigned to it in its first year of operation and now offers a 
basis for expansion. Despite retrenchment in the primary and secondary 
industries on which Indians rely for a livelihood, the general trend toward 
employment for wages was maintained, although at a reduced rate. The place- 
ment in cities of well-trained young Indian men and women coming in increasing 
numbers from academic and vocational courses did not present undue difficulty. 
On the other hand, reduced activity in forest and pulp operations adversely 
affected many Indians, and the returns from agriculture other than stock raising, 
as well as from commercial fishing on the West Coast were disappointing. 


Throughout the fall and winter opportunities for the casual employment of 
unskilled workers were generally reduced. In some areas these conditions 
spurred interest in trapping, fishing and hunting, and a number of Indians thus 
managed to remain self-supporting. Special efforts by the Department to 
maintain a high level of construction and development throughout the winter 
also helped Indian employment. 


In the field of construction the Department placed increased emphasis on 
house-building and repairs, believing improved housing contributes not only to 
the physical needs of the Indians, but also to their morale and their desire to 
achieve better social and economic conditions. It is significant that the Indians 
spent nearly $1,000,000 from their own funds for the construction and repair of 
houses in 1957-58, and made personal contributions of materials and labour. 


Community and parental interest in education was stimulated by the 
formation of school committees on 11 Indian reserves. The bands concerned 
have shown since a greater appreciation of education. School attendance has 
risen, school property received better care, and efforts have been made by 
committee members to establish liaison with school organizations in non-Indian 
communities. 
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The integration of Indian children in non-Indian schools continued to rise in 
scale. Approximately one out of five Indian pupils attended non-Indian schools, 
while many were enrolled in schools built under agreement between the Depart- 
ment and other agencies. Fourteen schools of this type were constructed 
during the year and an additional one was being planned. 


In September, 1957, a three-day conference of Agency Superintendents, 
Regional Supervisors and the Indian Commissioner for British Columbia was 
held at Ste. Marguerite, Quebec. Also in attendance were senior officers of the 
Department and Branch Headquarters. ‘This was the first time such a repre- 
sentative conference was held and the results were most gratifying. 


The main purpose of the conference was to discuss aspects of the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs common to all regions, and to give field officers an oppor- 
tunity to express their views on desirable changes which might increase the 
effectiveness of the field administration. The delegates examined four general 
topics: The role of the Superintendent, The role of the Band Council, Indian 
Education and Social Welfare, and Economic Development. The reports of the 
four committees contained several useful recommendations which are being 
implemented wherever possible. 


Twenty representatives of Indian bands of the Northwest Territories and the 
Athabasca Indian Agency in Alberta met with the Director and Branch officials 
at Fort Smith, Northwest Territories, on July 29 and 30, 1957. This was the 
first meeting of its kind held in the Territories and it provided an opportunity to 
discuss the steps to be taken to carry out the provisions of Treaty No. 11 regarding 
land entitlement. An exchange of views also took place with regard to other 
matters of interest to the Indians of the area. 


Band Councils 


Indian band councils play an important part in the economic and social 
development of Indian communities. As official representatives of Indian 
bands they have specific powers and duties under the Indian Act. They may 
make by-laws relating to good order, hygiene, public works, zoning, game 
preservation and other matters on the reserves. They have certain responsi- 
bilities with regard to the expenditure of band funds, the surrender or lease of 
reserve lands, land allotment and band membership. Councils of bands in an 
advanced stage of development may be granted the power to make by-laws for 
the raising of monies through taxation or licensing and for the expenditure of 
such monies. All councils are encouraged to take an interest in all matters 
affecting the well-being of band members. 


The Indian Act provides for the election of council members for a two-year 
term. The elective system is similar to that of municipalities or townships. 
Councils consist of one chief and a councillor for every one hundred members of 
the band. Approximately half of the bands follow the elective system. Other 
bands adhere to traditional customs in choosing their councils. Many of these 
customs, however, have been so modified that they resemble the elective system. 


Economic Development 
Placement Program 


An important step in the economic development of Indians was taken in 
1957-58 by the appointment of placement officers at Toronto, Edmonton, 
Vancouver and Winnipeg. A senior placement officer was also appointed to co- 
ordinate the activities of the regional specialists. Two additional placement 
officers will be appointed, one at North Bay, one at Quebec. 
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The long range objectives of the placement program are: (1) the exploitation 
of existing employment opportunities for qualified Indians; (2) the development 
of new opportunities in a wider range of employment; (38) in co-operation with the 
Education Division, the training of Indians for employment; and (4) their social 
orientation and integration into the non-Indian community. In the initial 
stages, emphasis is being placed on careful screening of the candidates, the 
development of working relationships with employment, vocational and social 
agencies and the establishment of haison with business, industry and labour. 


During the year, the Fur Supervisor positions in Quebec, nothern Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia were reclassified. 
Personnel holding the former positions became known as Field Officers. 
Their present duties also include responsibility for seasonal and migratory 
employment in the northern areas. 


Employment Opportunities and Conditions 


Although most Indians continued to be employed in seasonal jobs, many 
new placements were made in permanent employment in urban and industrial 
communities. On the whole income from agriculture in the southern part of the 
Prairie Provinces was below average in 1957-58 but returns from livestock 
remained stable. The mining industry continued to provide employment for 
Indians. 


In 1957, more Indians were engaged in growing and harvesting sugar beets 
than ever before. In southern Alberta, nearly 600 found employment through 
the National Employment Service and through the co-operation of the provincia[ 
authorities. Indian participation in this industry in western Ontario was also 
more extensive. 


With the assistance of Branch placement officers, a number of pilot projects 
were initiated, including the employment of graduates of an Indian carpentry 
training course in Alberta and the provision of work for some 350 Indians in 
road clearing operations in northern Alberta and the Northwest Territories. 
The clearing of a portion of the right-of-way on the new highway from Yellow- 
knife to Rae provided work for over 100 Indians, through co-operative arrange- 
ments with the Departments of Public Works and Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 


Skills acquired by the Indians through vocational training and experience in 
building their own homes opened new job opportunities for them in house building. 


Following an active summer season, employment of Indians was substantially 
reduced in the fall and winter, particularly in woods operations. Large numbers 
of Indians, however, returned to trapping, and many were thus able to support 
their families. Another important source of continuing employment was the 
house building program which continued throughout the winter, additional 
funds having been provided through reallocations and supplementary estimates. 


Housing and Reserve Development 

During 1957-58 a larger amount than in any previous year was provided for 
housing. In a number of agencies construction was maintained throughout the 
winter. 

The housing program has resulted in greatly improved living and housing 
conditions in many areas in recent years. Nevertheless, the demands for new 
houses in 1957-58 again exceeded the number for which financial assistance 
could reasonably be provided from Welfare funds which were devoted to the 
most needy cases. 

As in the past, Indian bands and individuals were encouraged to contribute 
materials and labour as well as money. Asa result, for each dollar spent from 
Welfare funds, at least an equal amount was supplied by Band Funds, Veterans’ 
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Land Act grants to Indian veterans, and individual Indians. This made possible 
the completion of 871 houses. In addition, 254 houses were started. The 
number of houses repaired totalled 2,412 as against 2,372 in the previous year. 


The type of house constructed in the past varied according to the locality 
and the severity of weather, ranging from log cabins in remote areas to modern- 
type houses with full basements in the more populated areas to the south. 
Representative plans and specifications from each region have now been collected, 
and steps are being taken to develop standards incorporating their best features. 


One additional sawmill was provided in 1957 at Yellowknife to assist Indians 
in producing lumber for housing. This brought to 46 the number of sawmills 
financed from Welfare appropriation or Band Funds. 


Indians engaged in agriculture, lumbering and other activities received 
instruction or financial assistance as required to develop their ability to earn an 
adequate income. 


Materials were purchased for the construction of a walk-in freezer at Hay 
Lake in the Fort Vermilion Agency. Completion of this unit will bring to 15 the 
number of freezers provided for the storage of game, fish, and other country 
food in northern Canada. This figure includes a freezer at Eastmain, on James 
Bay, financed to a large extent by the Indians themselves. 


Revolving Fund Loans 


The revolving Fund remains a valuable source of credit for Indians on 
reserves. Loans have been approved for a wide variety of purposes, including 
agricultural, fishing and forestry equipment. 


In an effort to foster a sense of personal financial participation by the 
Indians, a new policy was introduced. Applicants were required to make a 
minimum down payment in order to obtain a Revolving Fund loan for the 
balance of the cost of most types of equipment. ‘The number of loans approved 
was 131 in the amount of $181,554.21, compared with 168 loans totalling $233,963 
last year. 


Order in Council P.C. 1957-633, dated May 9, 1957, amended the Revolving 
Fund Regulations to assist Indians living away from the reserves, in order to 
facilitate their economic and social adjustment. Of particular value is a new 
provision allowing loans to be made for building houses. 


Since the inception of the Revolving Fund in 1938, there have been 883 
loans approved, totalling $1,145,218.53. The unpaid balance of loans, including 
arrears of principal and interest as at March 31, 1958, amounted to $465,579.34 
owed by 546 borrowers. 


Re-establishment of Indian Veterans 


Twenty-one grants were approved during the year, compared with 37 in 
1956-57. In all, 1,558 grants have been approved since the relevant amendment 
was made to the Veterans’ Land Act in 1945. They represented an investment 
of $3,558,092.77, for the following purposes and amounts: 


Purpose of Expenditure Total Value 
Land’ and“buildingdy.*, Vo heer 5 kaw oe. Cen g eats eee ei eee eee ae $ 309,540.08 
Building: materials 5...,nkiesnes oul es « a ee ete ee ee re 1, 689, 954.12 
Clearing ASN oe et eS. Site nu he cat Accent ocd occa ee eee eet 84, 907.64 
Livestecloand equiromcnt., co. staat cote cat re re ein eee en ee 1,009, 806.37 
Pprestry eq uipimenit.2 O0iW Pt ea OAL oe ee er eee ees 19, 665.14 
Commercial ishing CUIDLOeNts. <a ce naeioc nce eine ei eee eee tee a, 210, 137.36 
Kur farming €qwlipMmentas ecu s oes canta een ete soe fees ee 34, 875.85 
Honusehdld,equipment sagas eh oe les phn esiark ceyeeie de Got oeidiee ae 22 cae 199, 206.21 


$ 3,558, 092.77 
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An additional 438 veterans were notified that they had qualified for clear 
title to all purchases made from the proceeds of the grants, bringing the total in 
this category to 562. 


Grants to Agricultural Exhibitions and Indian Fairs 


Funds amounting to $4,225.00 were expended during the year for payment of 
grants to agricultural exhibitions and Indian fairs. In addition, an amount of 
$713.15 was awarded for garden prizes and $267.80 for prizes in connection with 
home improvement competitions. 


Handicraft 


Random surveys have been made of current handicraft activities in several 
areas to determine what may be the most effective means of preserving Indian 
handicraft skills and to ascertain the nature and extent of assistance required to 
stimulate production and sales. Handicraft work, as a full time occupation, 
does not normally provide sufficient income, but as a part-time occupation it is a 
valuable supplement to the earnings of many Indian families. 


It is estimated that the value of handicraft production in Canada in 1957-58 
was approximately $275,000.00. In addition, Indians from the Pierreville, 
Manitoulin Island and Lorette agencies received $12,804.57 for their work and 
the Handicraft Section of the Welfare Division filled commercial orders valued at 
$14,715.83. 


Sales of 5,197 hospital garments, valued at $10,080.60 were made to the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. This included approximately 
$4,100 paid to members of Homemakers’ Clubs. 


Wildlife and Fisheries 


Formal agreements are in force with the Province of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Ontario. Special projects have been undertaken in co-operation with the 
Province of Quebec and the Department has co-operated with the other Pro- 
vincial or Territorial administrations to secure maximum returns for Indians 
dependent upon fish and wildlife resources. The programs in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan were the subject of extensive joint field investigations to ascertain 
what further improvements may be effected. 


Beaver is still the most important single species in the wildlife economy 
both as a source of money and food. The Quebec Preserve areas, where beaver 
pelts are marketed on behalf of Indians, produced 24,199 pelts valued at 
$352,537.68 and 250,000 pounds of meat. Manitoba produced over 20,000 
beaver and Saskatchewan more than 40,000. Ontario’s production, for the 
sixth consecutive year, passed the 100,000 mark. Correspondingly high pro- 
duction was maintained in other areas where the same management techniques 
were employed. As part of the program of live beaver transplanting to the 
North Shore area of Quebec 246 animals were moved to new locations, bringing 
the total liberated in the area to more than 700. 


Muskrat production, although still above average, declined owing, in part, to 
a lowering of the water table in the Prairie Provinces. The special muskrat 
development projects in the Saskatchewan delta area were not trapped, with the 
exception of the Department’s Sipanok project with a quota of 30,000 muskrats 
and 1,000 beaver. Discussions were held at year-end with the Province of 
Manitoba, for the purpose of redesigning control structures. Many are twenty 
years old and were originally designed to stabilize rather than to permit the 
manipulation of water levels. It has been found that fixed water levels 
gradually destroy vegetation upon which muskrats depend for food and shelter. 
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The supply of other fur bearers, excepting mink, was about average. Mink 
appeared to be approaching a cyclic peak in almost all areas, particularly in the 
Patricia district of Ontario and in northern Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Further moderate declines occurred in the numbers of ermine and 
squirrels. Marten, fisher and lynx continued to increase. It 1s expected that, 
when final figures are available, the increased pressure caused by the large 
number of trappers will be reflected in greater production of almost all species. 


The raw fur market was steady, but at levels which were extremely low 
when compared with the constantly increasing price of goods and services. 
Indian trappers, especially in isolated areas, in spite of the increase in the number 
of fur bearers, found it difficult to earn more than a meagre subsistence from 
trapping. The muskrat market was especially weak and marten continued to be 
neglected. Good quality beaver, mink and otter were in good demand at 
relatively favourable prices. 


In an effort to stimulate the demand for Canadian furs and stabilize or 
increase prices, the Department again co-operated, through an interdepartmental 
committee, in promoting a series of exhibits of pelts and garments in Europe. 
The Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the 
Fur Trade Association of Canada participated actively in the 1957-58 program. 
Pelts and garments were supplied by the participants to make up an exhibit of 14 
garments designed and manufactured in Canada from Canadian wild furs and 
120 assorted wild fur pelts. 


Big game, particularly moose and deer, continued to increase. Deer madea 
very rapid recovery from the severe winter kill of 1956. Barren ground caribou 
were still declining but an extensive study of the herds was carried on by Federal 
and Provincial agencies in the hope of discovering the cause and possible cure of 
the decline. Food supplies, while Indians were on their trapping areas outside 
the caribou range, were ample because of the availability not only of big game 
but also of rabbits, ptarmigan and migratory waterfowl. 


In the caribou range, although it 1s not conceded that the Indian kill is a 
major factor in the decline, the Department has made every effort to reduce the 
toll by promoting domestic fisheries as an alternative source of human and 
animal food; by supplying high power rifles to reduce wastage through wounding; 
by increasing the quantity of buffalo, moose and elk meat purchased from 
National Parks; by co-operating in the enforcement of protective legislation 
where, ordinarily, Indian treaty rights would be supported; and by stressing in all 
discussions with residents of the area the extreme gravity of the situation. 


Indians continued to fish extensively for domestic consumption and received 
assistance in the form of nets furnished by the Department. Supervised domes- 
tic fisheries were not as successful as in other years because of an influenza 
epidemic during the whitefish—trout spawning run. Sufficient supplies, 
however, were obtained to last over the freeze-up and, in many instances, nets set 
under the ice provided for day-to-day requirements. Two new domestic fishery 
projects were organized in the Northwest Territories, one at Snowdrift, the other 
at Willow Lake, near Fort Simpson. 


Commercial fishing is becoming increasingly important to the Indian 
economy through greater participation and through increased development 
under departmental supervision. Participation in the industry was accelerated 
by the supplying of nets and equipment on a repayable basis through a deduction 
from the price paid by the fish companies. This procedure not only increased 
the yardage available to efficient fishermen but also enabled other Indians to 
participate who, through age or infirmity, would otherwise be unable to meet 
production quotas. Department projects were: a whitefish and trout fishery at 
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Great Slave Lake; goldeye fisheries at Lac Clair in Wood Buffalo Park, and at 
Big Sandy Lake; a salmon fishery at Bersimis; and a sturgeon fishery at James 
Bay which netted a combined total of $45,537 for the benefit of the Indians. 


Efforts to improve sanitary standards of handling fish at the lakes have 
encouraged a trend towards the installation of modern freezing and storage 
plants. One company has invested about $100,000 at Island Lake in Manitoba 
and, in Saskatchewan, the Government and private operators are working on 
similar installations. The Department is considering participation in such 
program in co-operation with Provincial Governments and Indian bands. 
These freezers not only improve quality and prevent waste but also make it 
economically feasible to operate lakes in summer by filleting at the lake, thus 
avoiding the payment of air freight on offal. Also, these plants provide frozen 
storage of supplies of wild meat and country food. 


Social Welfare 


Community Organizations 


An encouraging indication of the advancement of Indians has been their 
erowing interest and participation in community affairs. On.many reserves 
programs were carried out by organized groups, which brought about significant 
improvements in community and social life. 


Additional Indian Homemakers’ Clubs were formed during the year. 
These clubs extended their influence by expanding their activities to include 
several community projects. At the year-end there were 157 active clubs 
operating on reserves. ‘Two conventions held in southern Ontario and northern 
Ontario were arranged by a committee of Indian women representing the par- 
ticipating clubs. 

In addition to Homemakers’ Clubs other community organizations include 
health, welfare and education committees and such well-known groups as 
Women’s Institutes, Home and School, and Parent-Teacher Associations. 


Indian Social Leaders’ training operated by the Department has served to 
stimulate and give direction to community efforts. Courses have been designed 
to help Indian leaders to identify and understand existing problems and learn 
methods of community organization and development. 


Child Welfare © 


Child-care services — been provided, to an increasing extent this year, by 
professional agencies. ‘This was particularly the case in Ontario where formal 
agreements were made with the County Children’s Aid Societies to extend their 
regular services to Indians on reserves. In British Columbia, the Provincial 
Welfare Field Service of the Department of Public Welfare also extended its 
services to Indians on reserves.’ In other Provinces, co-operation and assistance 
in dealing with serious neglect cases is provided on request. 


The number of Indian children receiving foster home or institutional care as 
of December 31, 1957, was as follows: 
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Family Allowances 


The following table shows the number of families and children, registered as 
Indian by the Department of National Health and Welfare, which were in 
receipt of Family Allowances on December 31, 1957, and the method and amount 
of payment by Province. 


In addition to the group in the table immediately hereunder are the families 
in bands in the next following table who apply directly for Family Allowances, 
and a third group, not tabulated, which comprises Indian families not registered 
as such, living off reserves. 


Number of: Method of Payment to Family 


Province or 


Territory Families Children | Cheque Cheque Agency In Amount 


3 Direct Trust ; 
in Pay in Pay Direct G/oWA pent aA Cconnt Kind 
$ 

Prince. Hd ward. Islands 4:3 sxec% ces ne Sel cus are ihe sl aia oh eb hace A eee es Ba ae rl cee 
Novapcotias.. es). 150 480 AS | a eee eee FS Fee curabactone 37,399 
New Brunswick...... 303 1,009 DOS yee eee ey, CS | eee 71,671 
QuebeGis 2) ahs eccikisc 1,993 Spheres 1,060 685 19 229 421, 758 
Ontario ct on ee 4,530 13, 444 4,349 32 54 95 1,046,415 
Manitoba. <tutar. co 2,808 8,329 2,788 1 5. PPS, ieee 622, 532 
Saskatchewan......... 2,909 8, 302 2,463 401 AD else 629, 395 
Alberia. Sores aneeeee 2,095 5, 646 2,014 70 Lin). Ae 449,949 
British Columbia...... 4,301 120757; 3,980 82 234 5 981, 980 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 766 1,884 725 34 2 5 150, 753 

otal Pee Be 19, 855 57,526 17,819 1,319 383 334 4,411,852 


Greater responsibility has been given the Indians by having them prepare 
and submit their own applications for Family Allowances. 


The following table shows the number of bands in 1955, and in 1958, respon- 
sible for applying directly for family allowances’ payments, with the percentage 
of population affected: 


Novat Percentage Nos ot Percentage 


of of 
ate population bance population 
rae this ae this rane 
irect irec 
nr sivar ti appricaion ees appliodiien 
: for F.A. 3 or F.A. 
in 1955 in 1955 | 12 1958-59 | i 1958-59 
Prince: Hd ward sland:..2% foes. tou. cele eee eee 1 100 1 100 
Nova Seotia: ALU. RIGS Ca eee eee ake 1 52 2 100 
New Brunswick. 5... 023. 2. 2. eee ee Oe i UH. 70 15 94.29 
Qnebetchs ts) teers fee coat See eee 2 7.69 8 42.75 
Ontario sn we. cone haha ers aie ve Cee cee ee, iz 7.66 36 49.13 
VES bh eels): Oy ae ee SA EAM RR IWE Oe «> eee Mo: yO allen SBS 2 10.60 28 51.56 
Sask atenewall. lees cen nbs sb Geen ee DECREE TL aeene 4 2.60 OL 56.83 
Alberta ctor p71 Ve 4 se aes et ete ee alte + oc 4 10.65 21 43 .30 
BritishiGelumbia lt... 4 on. eda «co ee tea anes 1 2.20 20 14.19 
23 168 





In 1955, 7.44% of the Indian population were making direct application for 
Family Allowances, whereas under the new arrangement in 1958, 39.98% will be 
making direct application. 
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Mothers’ Allowances, Blind Persons’ Allowances, Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances, Old Age Assistance and Old Age Security 


The following table shows the number of recepients of the allowances 
indicated as of December 31, 1957: 


Blind Disabled Old Old 
Mothers’ Persons’ Persons’ Age Age 
Allowances | Allowances | Allownaces | Assistance | Security 


Rnincerwiciwalcel sincere tern raiment ces ieine cin: 2 1 3 11 
ING YARIS COUlLat cae ee ee ci cee ee eG Lode 4 7 32 89 
ING wabrunswiClcteatescm cl elie cies ene ee 6 4 32 61 
CEO yt tide: ctbelbd ab th inal: aimee os 74 9 36 128 434 
COT ETO poe lah ge oct ce ee ere erecta koe it 188 53 90 492 1,310 
Mianit tO a eee ioe Sede cece ere eons Ce OPES Ias eh tee, 36 10 250 594. 
Saskatche waar wa: cok 5 ove cre Se oer ore | eee eee 52 17 167 403 
PM SARs s WS hd Oe AMEE 2 OO TOC E ie ae eee 19 10 164 467 
Britishe © olumbtawy.. ase eer oct eee eee eee 78 34 284 922 
INOEtOT WeStMRErrItOricshe: ater be ae tees alt. ree iee 9 2 77 123 
VECO Tee ed ea AE Re nr tt UE pk a 3 1 31 103 

262 271 212 1, 660 4,517 


Ontario and Quebec provide Mothers’ Allowances to Indians under the same 
conditions as to other residents. 


Care of the Aged 


The following table indicates the number of aged and helpless adults main- 
tained in private homes or institutions. 


The majority receive care in private homes on their reserves. Bedridden 
and senile cases are placed in provincial and private institutions. 
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ING wae UL S Wel © Kei ere eet ok Maks sat Belew ceo gl lea OL OA eee ene 3 
CST aCe CPi a Fado. F ei caedtrs Rimtad.c he aie taw co Oc eke HE Rid ER Ss Wen gd The SU EEE: 3 
IN GAT Os NOLGILCE I enn rere reeee ct ieieae ceca eie etcy ES suc: cates latins cia oes n a ste ae ate 28 
Southern Seay SPE eee TO Oee Peery er eee ee ee AE oe Sac ge LORS a 9 

WY souk Weleys « ta eet en SH ee Cor RE ine. See eee Smee Sein eer Seren 1, Bere ore CRORE vee ial 
hepsi Fetan ao OKDRYIAE Haak, Sing. Riess bona ys Reweat x vile tects Sectin Rngnd 0 aasekyesiite end ott ae, Seri dar eat gee Be conn ci Ai dh 1 
FAL Gr U al eee Le Ce Pee Te Re the tte OED Se REE Be fc Deeg ce a ae be eeheame 4 
IBS ahitel at Orel bibagi ones mene on on cae ab ee ee ee Ce OEE ee een, ole Cae em: ee I ae | 
INOLEL WES UMIRCITIGOLICS earrarre re aerare ee CMe aaa Se ESS Coe saree ait Tslisi o ear Siouereeerceotarcret si-eereiee eleatere 1 
VcIcOn eee A ee ea ee mer hen te co Res analy it c Sayer haus: achettemhs eae uss ae teens 2 
75 

Rehabilitation 


During the year, 95 additional handicapped young Indians were assisted 
toward rehabilitation by the Branch. As of March 31, 1958, active rehabilitation 
cases were as follows: 
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250 


In all parts of Canada, Indian Agency Superintendents, along with Regional 
Supervisors and Social Workers, are helping handicapped Indians to adapt 
themselves through special training to employment suited to their physical 
ability. 
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Indigent Relief 

Assistance was given to needy Indians to provide the necessities of life for 
themselves and their families. In addition to assistance in kind, payments by 
cheque were initiated in selected areas on an experimental basis. This change 
recognizes the importance of maintaining the morale and self-respect of persons 
who must accept help. It also places more responsibility on the family to 
manage its own affairs. This experiment has been generally successful as a 
modification of payments by cheque, assistance on the basis of orders requesting 
merchants to supply recipients with goods of their choice up to specified amounts 
was also introduced. 


The provision of special foods for Indian families exposed to tuberculosis, 
and for those convalescing after hospitalization, was continued and medical 
authorities concerned are of the opinion that this phase of assistance is a signi- 
ficant factor in the tuberculosis control program. 


Public assistance was necessary for many Indians, normally able to provide 
for their subsistence because of unemployment, in rural and urban areas. This 
factor, in addition to such others as higher food costs, population growth and the 
introduction of higher standards resulted in a 33% increase in direct relief 
expenditures. 


Education 
Enrolment 
The number of pupils enrolled in educational institutions during the period 
under review was 38,683, an increase of 1,378. 


A total of 31,353 pupils attended classes in Indian schools during the 1957-58 
academic year. Of this number, 30,207 were of Indian racial origin and 1,146 
were non-Indians. In addition there were 976 Indian children living in Indian 
Residential Schools while attending classes in provincial or private schools. 
The number of Indians enrolled in provincial, territorial or private schools 
increased by 1,058 to 7,330. 


Teaching Staff 

During the year 388 teachers were employed in Indian Residential Schools, 
709 in Indian Day Schools, and 35 in Hospital Schools and Rehabilitation 
Centres, a total of 1,132. In addition 29 teachers were appointed to summer 
seasonal schools operated for children of migrant Indians. 


Sixty-two per cent of the teaching staff in Indian Day and Residential 
Schools have senior matriculation standing plus one year or more of professional 
training. The remaining 13 per cent are not professionally trained and have not 
been granted teaching certificates. 


To encourage teaching staff to attain professional standing or to improve 
their academic and professional qualifications, teachers may apply for educational 
leave of absence. During the year the Department approved the granting of 
educational leave of absence without pay to 14 teachers. 


Ten per cent of the teaching staff were university eraduates, an increase of 
13 over the preceding year. 


The teachers’ salary schedule is designed to encourage members of the 
teaching staff to improve their qualifications. Salary increases are dependent 
on satisfactory service and periodic attendance at summer school courses. Five 
hundred and seventy-seven teachers were granted annual salary increases and 
84: teachers were reclassified. Reclassifications were granted for improved 
professional qualifications or. change in duties. During the year 101 teachers 
successfully completed summer school courses sponsored by provincial Depart- 
ments of Education or recognized universities. 
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In Residential Schools, 55 teachers are required to perform supervisory 
duties as senior teachers or assistant senior teachers under the direction of the 
Principals. The senior teachers assigned to Prince Albert and Qu’Appelle 
Residential Schools in Saskatchewan, Blood and Ermineskin Residential Schools 
in Alberta and Kamloops Residential School in British Columbia are required 
to devote most of their working time to performance of supervisory duties 
because of the large number of classes. In the Day Schools 136 teachers are 
classified as Principals. 

At larger centers such as the Caughnawaga School in Quebec and the 
Mount Elgin School in Southern Ontario, supervising Principals have been 
appointed. Supervising Principals are also employed for the Day Schools in 
the Six Nations Agency in Southern Ontario and for a group of schools in the 
Fisher River Agency in Manitoba. The Department employs 35 teachers in 
Indian Hospital Schools and Rehabilitation Centres. 

On isolated reserves there are 31 teachers who, in addition to regular class- 
room duties, are required to give attention to administrative matters such as the 
payment of family allowances, the dispensing of medicines, the investigation of 
welfare cases and the supervision of problem cases. Other responsibilities of 
these teachers include leadership in activities tending to community betterment, 
the development of recreational programmes, the organization and guidance of 
groups for worthy social purposes, and adult education. In addition to the 
regular classroom teachers in Indian Day and Residential Schools, specialist 
teachers are appointed to teach home economics, industrial arts, music, agricul- 
tural science, auxiliary classes and physical education. 

The number of teachers of Indian racial origin employed by the Department 
was increased by ten during the year. About eight per cent of the teaching 
staff is of Indian origin, 77 teachers in Day Schools and 14 teachers in Residential 
Schools. 


Textbooks and School Supplies 

Textbooks in accordance with provincial curricula were provided on loan to 
Indian children attending Indian Day, Residential or Hospital Schools. All 
other necessary school supplies were provided also at public expense. 

Pupils are encouraged to take part in “‘free’’ reading. ‘To stimulate interest 
in undirected reading a collection of books has been added to every school 
library at the rate of one book per pupil. In some provinces it has been possible 
to arrange with provincial authorities for the participation of Indian schools in 
travelling libraries. 


Transportation of Pupils 

Expenditure for transportation of pupils have risen sharply during recent 
years. Pupils at Residential Schools are being assisted to go home for the 
Christmas or Easter holidays in addition to the summer vacation. The distances 
to be travelled are greater and more pupils are carried by air transport. 

The number of Indian children for whom daily transportation has been 
provided has steadily increased as a result of their enrolment at non-Indian 
schools which are usually beyond walking-distance of homes on Indian reserves. 
More and more children who are boarders at Residential Schools are transported 
to the nearest non-Indian schools for their classroom work. On many larger 
reserves consolidation of several one-teacher schools and the provision of bigger 
central schools with facilities for teaching home economics and industrial arts 
have required the establishment of transportation services comparable to such 
services in non-Indian school districts. In the award of contracts controlled by 
the Department preference is given to Indian operators and to the use of Indian- 
owned vehicles. Indians are helped to buy vehicles to provide transportation 
for pupils. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


More libraries of filmstrips and phonograph recordings were established at 
points where several schools can share the increased number of titles. Additional 
titles were issued to many isolated schools. Indian Schools and communities 
are encouraged to seek membership and participation in local Film Councils. 


Filmstrips and picture books have been produced especially for Indian 
Schools. Special battery-operated phonographs and radios have been obtained 
for Indian Schools in remote areas. 


Practical Arts and Vocational Training 


The Branch offers courses in Industrial Arts and Home Economics wherever 
local conditions make it possible. The course prescribed by the province in 
which the school is located is used as a guide in the preparation of programmes 
designed to meet the needs of a particular age, grade, or region. ‘These courses 
are correlated with such subjects as language, mathematics and social science. 
In the shops, an opportunity is given to the pupils to make articles useful for the 
improvement of the home, the school or the reserve. The Home Economics 
courses include all phases of homemaking with emphasis on sewing, knitting, 
cooking, baby care, hygiene and good grooming. 


Most Indian Residential Schools give at least two of the following courses to 
the young boys: Woodwork, sheetmetal work, farm mechanics, welding and 
motor mechanics. 


Industrial Arts and Home Economics teachers are employed at the larger 
Indian Day Schools. Itinerant teachers also provide instruction in areas where 
Day Schools are sufficiently close together. In these schools the provincial 
curriculum is followed with modifications to suit local conditions. 


In addition to the Industrial Arts and Home Economics courses, the Branch 
provides pre-apprenticeship training in specialized fields for groups of eight or 
more interested adults. Indians who live close to urban centres are encouraged 
to enroll in night courses in carpentry, agriculture, motor mechanics, welding, 
handicraft, homemaking and other similar vocations. For young adults who 
live too far from such centres, special courses are frequently given on the reserves. 
Industrial Arts shops at the Residential Schools or Day Schools are used for this 
purpose and teachers of Industrial Arts and Home Economics co-operate with the 
Branch in developing suitable courses and helping in the training. 


The Branch has also initiated short courses in carpentry, agriculture and 
homemaking, using reserve facilities. Several students have enrolled for 
correspondence lessons in commercial art and industrial subjects offered by the 
correspondence branches of the various departments of education. 

Courses in Agriculture and Homemaking were given in Regina and Saskatoon 
with the co-operation of the Extension Department of the University of 
Saskatchewan. Courses in carpentry were given in Edmonton with the co- 
operation of the Victoria High School. The increase in the enrolment of students 
in Vocational Courses in Quebec and British Columbia has been particularly 
encouraging. 


Sports, Physical Education and Extra-Curricular Activities 


Indian Day and Residential Schools follow the physical education and 
recreation programmes of the province in which they are located. Various 
types of sports equipment were provided to all schools and the Department 
continued its systematic supply of playground equipment. Pupils are encou- 
aged to take part in team sports in order to foster team spirit and good sports- 
manship. Encouragement is also given to Indian Schools to compete with non- 
Indian schools, as well as to Indian students to play on non-Indian teams. 
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In addition to the basic physical education and sports programme, some 
schools were provided with physcial education instructors and were able to 
give special training in such activities as swimming, tumbling, and folk dancing. 
A number of club activities were sponsored in Indian Schools and many did 
extremely well. Among these group activities were Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
C.G.1.T., Junior Red Cross Groups, Cadet Corps, 4H Clubs, ete. 


Guidance 

With the increased number of Indian students moving into non-Indian 
schools each year, it is becoming more and more evident that a unified Guidance 
Programme isa necessity. This is especially true for students entering secondary 
schools, vocational training, or professional courses. With this in mind, a 
Guidance Manual was prepared and distributed to all teachers in Indian Schools 
during the year. 

Permanent Record Cards especially suited to Indian students were also 
developed and distributed on an experimental basis to the Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, and Northern Ontario Regions. ‘These cards provide school authori- 
ties and field staff with information regarding the academic ability, personality 
and educational background of each student. 


In addition, a systematic and co-ordinated testing programme was begun. 
It is expected that this testing programme will be enlarged from year to year 
with the use of Standardized Diagnostic and Achievement Tests. These will 
indicate the achievement of the pupils and help to diagnose their weaknesses. 


With this information, teachers and administrators may plan extra or 
remedial work to help Indian students meet the standards in the non-Indian 
school which they will be expected to attend. 


Higher Education 

For several years it has been the policy of the Department to assist Indian 
students attending Secondary Schools by means of tuition grants. This help 
varies from the payment of tuition fees to full maintenance. 


Assistance comparable to that granted to secondary school students was 
also provided for senior students taking professional, academic or vocational 
courses. The total number of students receiving assistance of this type was 403 
this year. The table below indicates a substantial increase in the number of 
Indian students availing themselves of advanced schooling over the past three 
years. 


Enrolment of Students in Professional and Other Courses, 1956 to 1958 


1956 1957 1958 

University ao ae se 
La ee eM ara a Feo Se OS OE RU SOA ae ea og oe eee oe 12 15 15 
ER og ge Se I Sy eee eee Ses een, Se ee oy eee 4 3 8 
ORY OE ered nase Ponce Te ee NEE pee st aPSE Shen ots ca ME ior me hes ese © 2 4 1 
LEV TOs SCHORR FOIE EAS DEAS PURER a atohaty UR IURTE oR ne Res aoe 1 1 7 
IE OT DARE aie Bink ao She © CUES ETAT A CTE or EET Oe Cone cena trate tie 1 1 
PRR GI. PCED eet aE Ramee hb Be th ok BAD, abate ce ie vue R Nats 2 18 20 21 
INGIraGeerL Tain eee eee oa ees Site ee Ge ge, Pe Same Clie bat 30 29 36 
Nurses SA der raining sik ads Site te eek Oo Pa eee fe 21 Dil 40 
SIMO T CLE MCA LIL aG eed fort dic cates tri alas tk nresd c Sahar vine Mn ed ew. & 53 90 87 
REEL ORO Cet eR ae ee ata Soe tha cea a sheeel cra ee el anatase 81 118 192 
EAS AL eee tee, eta gon Tare Zoe 6 Wares gente oe § 222 332 403 


Of the 403 mentioned above, 14 were awarded scholarships ranging from 
$400 to $1,000 according to the type of course chosen. Four scholarship winners 
are attending university, two, teacher training, three, nursing and five, vocational 
training school. 
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In-Service Training of Teachers 

Because of the special difficulties encountered by teachers of Indian Schools 
as a result of differences in environment, language and cultural heritage, the 
Department endeavours to provide special opportunities for In-Service Training 
of its teachers. A successful summer school in this regard was held at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and teachers’ conventions were held in Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan and the Maritimes. As well as these, several teachers’ institutes were 
organized by the Regional School Inspectors in their areas for the discussion of 
teaching methods and techniques. 


The summer school held in Toronto was a co-operative effort between the 
Department and the Extension Department of the University. Teachers 
attended from as far as Alberta in the West, Aklavik in the North and the 
Maritimes in the East. One week of the period was devoted to a discussion of 
the particular problems of teachers in Indian Schools, while the balance of the 
session was devoted to a study of the cultural heritage of the Canadian Indian. 


School Supervision 

Reports from the Regional School Inspectors indicate that the quality of 
the classroom instruction continues to improve. With an augmented staff of 
School Inspectors, which was further strengthened during the year by the 
appointment of a second School Inspector in Alberta, Manitoba and Northern 
Ontario, nearly all of the Indian Schools, even the remote ones, were visited. 


The general level of achievement in Indian schools continues to rise and in 
1957 there was a substantial increase in the number of pupils enrolled in the 
junior bigh school grades both in the Indian and the provincial schools. 


Close supervision of all schools and more particularly those in remote areas 
has resulted in improved school attendance. 


In areas where the Indian parent relies on seasonal labour outside the 
reserve, poor attendance remains an obstacle to educational progress. 


Statistical Report 
In collaboration with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics a report on three 
selected aspects of Indian education was published. The report, published in 
three parts dealt with: 
1. The Distribution of Indian School Children by Age, Grade and Sex. 
2. The Destinations of Pupils withdrawing from Indian Schools. 


3. Promotion and Non-Promotion of Indian Pupils, Kindergarten to 
Grade IX. 


The method by which the data are presented in this report is an attempt to 
show stages of development reached in Indian education. 


Curriculum 


During the year a study was made of the educational needs of children of 
migrant parents attending seasonal schools held during the summer in northern 
communities, and a programme of studies for use in these schools was devised. 
The programme is designed to give the Indian child the maximum amount of 
useful training and instruction in the basic skills in the short time that the child 
can attend school. 


The expansion of integrated education which brings the Indian child into 
the classroom with non-Indian children underlines the importance of the use of 
the provincial curricula in Indian Schools. The latter in many instances prepare 
the Indian child for entrance into a provincial school, but this does not exclude 
flexibility and adjustment to individual needs, particularly i in the initial stages 
of the Indian child’s school career. 
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Liaison Activities 

Indian education today is recognized to be of national significance. Cana- 
dians are showing an awareness of the problem through various local organiza- 
tions, while professional educational societies and organizations see Indian 
education as a distinguishable pattern in the mosaic of Canadian education. 
There is, consequently, an expanding demand for information. This is met in 
part by the attendance of Branch personnel at provincial and national confer- 
ences of educationists. During the year, staff officers attended meetings of the 
Canadian Education Association, the Canadian Association of School Inspectors, 
the Canadian Conference on Education, the Canadian Political Science Associa- 
tion, the Canadian Psychological Association, the National Commission on the 
Indian Canadian, the Joint Planning Commission of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, the Cultural Mission from Canada to Mexico under 
UNESCO, the Ontario Education Association, and other provincial conferences. 


Joint Schools 

One of the most important developments during the year was the completion 
of fifteen agreements for joint schools, providing additional classroom facilities 
for 2,630 Indian children. 


Through this system of joint schools, which now number 52, Indian children 
receive their education in association with neighbouring non-Indian children. 
By agreement with local school authorities the federal government contributes 
towards the cost of the construction of these schools, and in addition pays a 
yearly tuition fee for each Indian pupil in attendance. The following table shows 
the distribution of joint schools by provinces. 


Province No. of Joint Schools 
INOW Ss SCOUIMETL theese ales oe cht ee Saree. SEL AIA OM, ORY iad 1 
ERE] SOR cede RSE ELIA MIN CURIA BERT G Octet MENG ERS Oran 9 Cis TS OS Gees Be 6 
ONT ae ey Teer ee I Se es Pac fh dd oa SESS 6 «neuter te uae Ged he 
VEIL O Darema rae as See nee ee Orme | MOE RAPA Rel. OAS oe ON gee 6 
Saskatchewam.£. PARI... ue ttomdas etek 8 Ma teGidde ee. 2.450. THES RIOE.. M 3 
PAT CIEE EL Sate cee Sees oy hee tae a Spa a Aart Sire Aakags Wea eared ox 2 
ISTE EASON Oey hog eal ONES Y SOs wk Aree rua Salk Resi era ot. alte. aan Do Slew ears ee) Pea 2 ots hi ot 

52 


These joint schools are playing a significant part not only in the broadening 
educational programme for Indian students, but also in their social adjustment 
in communities in which some of them will likely seek employment. Without 
exception the joint schools have produced a mutual understanding and respect 
between the Indians and non-Indians. 


Indian School Committees 

In 1957, Band Councils were empowered to elect school committees whose 
duties and powers in the conduct of local school affairs were laid down by the 
Department. Eleven such committees were formed in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia. It is already apparent that a marked impetus 
to parental and community interest in school affairs has followed. From an 
improved understanding of the importance of education for their children, 
parents are acquiring an insight into the purpose of the school in the evolution 
of the Indian people. The rapport between parents, teachers and field officials 
has been strengthened by the co-operative work of the school committees. It is 
interesting and encouraging to note that they have been the means of improving 
school attendance, teaching the child to respect school property, developing 
community and inter-community recreational programmes and in a number of 
other constructive ways eliciting the co-operation of parents in all aspects of the 
child’s school life. Furthermore, the committee members themselves have 
demonstrated considerable ability in the transaction of the business entrusted 
to them. 
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Adult Education 

Adult education made progress again this year with its introduction into 
the seasonal school programme as well as continued expansion in the regular 
school offering. 


Two years ago a survey was made to ascertain the amount of illiteracy among 
Indian adults in Canada. When the figures were tabulated, it was found that up 
to 25 per cent of the adults on some Indian reserves were illiterate. Provision 
was made in the 1957-58 and 1958-59 estimates of the Education Division for an 
adult education programme which is being developed on a fourfold basis: 

(a) Literacy training in English (or French) and Arithmetie for illiterate 

people. 

(b) Continuation courses for those who wish to improve their previous 

meager schooling. 

(c) Trade and vocational training to help fit men to earn a better living and 

women to make better housewives. 

(d) Community improvement, physical fitness and wholesome recreational 

activities. 

A third filmstrip in the series, ‘‘We Learn English”, designed for adult 
classes, was completed, and literacy classes in basic English and Arithmetic were 
organized in eight new areas where local interest indicated that they would be 
successful. 


Financing of Government-Owned Residential Schools 


Under Treasury Board authority dated October 18, 1957, a new system of 
financing the governemnt-owned Indian Residential Schools has come into effect. 
The new system replaces the former per capita grant system, which had been in 
effect since 1892, and is the result of negotiations and discussions with repre- 
sentatives of the various Church denominations. The Indian Residential 
Schools are now operating on a controlled cost basis: the Department is re- 
imbursing each school for actual expenditures within defined limitations. 


Reserves 


Reserves and Land Register 


No new reserves were established during the year. The boundaries of a 
proposed reserve in the Jean D’or Prairie Region, Alberta, were partially sur- 
veyed as were boundaries of proposed additions to Fox Lake Indian Reserve 
No. 162 and Upper Hay River Indian Reserve No. 212. 


With the co-operation of the Surveyor-General it was possible to increase 
the number of surveys related to internal sub-divisions on various Indian reserves. 


In accordance with the requirements of the Indian Act, progress is being 
made in the establishment of a reserve lands register. By the end of the fiscal 
year registration had been completed for 25 reserves. 


Land Sales and Leases 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority requirements at Caughnawaga and 
St. Regis are being met favourably. Settlement has been reached with 176 of 
the 214 persons affected at Caughnawaga, and negotiations are continuing with 
the remaining 38 individuals. The Seaway also affects the Walpole Island 
Indian Reserve, and preliminary consideration has been given by the Indians 
to the sale of the right-of-way. 

Leasing continued to expand with a 25% increase in the number of leases and 
permits completed by the Department during the year. Rental receipts 
amounted to $1,196,711 from 3,865 leases and permits. 
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In numerous cases the extension of power transmission lines or Provincial 
and municipal roads involved Indian reserve lands. Several land sales and 
easements were made to facilitate these extensions. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas 

New Indian Oil and Gas Regulations became effective on March 1, 1958. 
These Regulations are designed to bring administrative policies and procedures 
into closer conformity with those of the Western Provinces and to bring the 
greatest possible revenue to the Indians concerned. Provision is made for a 
Supervisor of Mineral Resources who will supervise the development of oil and 
gas resources on Indian reserves. The Supervisor’s headquarters are located in 
Calgary. 

Oil produced from 49 wells on the Pigeon Lake Reserve provided royalties 
estimated at $770,000 for the Indians, while oil from 25 wells on the Stony Plain 
Reserve brought in royalties of $133,000. These figures are considerably less 
than those obtained in the previous year when market conditions for Alberta oil 
were more favourable. Royalties on gas production from 5 wells on the 
Alexander Reserve amounted to approximately $74,000. Gas and oil produced 
from 4 wells on the Samson Reserve provided about $6,000 and gas from the 
Stony Reserve about $3,000. 


During the year 11 oil and gas wells were completed on Indian reserves in 
_ Alberta. Of these 5 were abandoned, 3 are producing oil, one is capped as a 
potential oil well, another is suspended as a marginal oil well, and one is under- 
going production tests. 

Drilling operations are continuing on two wells in southern Alberta. Four 
shallow dry wells were drilled on Manitoulin Island in Ontario, and one well was 
drilled and abandoned in southwestern Manitoba. Geogical and geophysical 
surveys were carried out on several reserves in western Canada and Ontario. 


Sales of oil and gas rights held during the year resulted in a revenue of 
$817,094.72 in bonuses and $77,045.20 in rentals. Oil and gas rights in the 
Blood Timber Limit, Stony 142B (Rabbit Lake) and Sturgeon Lake Reserves 
in Alberta, drew bonuses amounting to $176,402.02, $224,795.30 and $127,449.65 
respectively. Sales in Saskatchewan brought bonuses of $223,943.59. There 
were no oil and gas rights sold in other provinces. Revenue to all Indian bands 
from oil and gas bonuses, rentals and royalties amounted to $2,739,549.11. 


Mining 
There is no production of ore from Indian reserves but during the year 19 
prospectors’ permits were issued and 76 claims recorded. 


Revenue from sales of sand, gravel, clay and other non-metallic substances 
amounted to $119,432.29. 


Timber and Forest Products 

During the past year a firm of consultant foresters was engaged to advise the 
Branch on disposal of timber from Indian reserves in British Columbia and to 
draw up preliminary plans for placing the larger forested reserves under sustaining 
yield management. In addition, a tentative arrangement has been reached with 
the Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources to provide field parties for the cruising of all Indian reserves in Canada, 
beginning in 1959 or 1960. These field parties will also assist in the preparation 
of forest management plans. 

With favourable weather conditions and increased protection provided on the 
reserves, forest fire loss in 1957 showed a marked decrease from previous years. 
Fire fighting costs for the year amounted to $19,558, of which $8,500 was paid 
from appropriated funds and $11,058 from Indian band funds. 
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Receipts from the sale of timber resources on Indian reserves totalled 
$540,570, of which $393,194 represented dues paid into Indian bands funds by 
Indians cutting reserve timber under permits. 


Membership 


During the year 25 protests were received from Indians with respect to. 
band membership. Thirteen cases were dealt with, and the remainder are 
pending settlement. 


Under a reorganization scheme 5 new bands were established in Cape 
Breton Island, Nova Scotia, and membership lists prepared for 6 additional 
bands. Reserves were reallotted in accordance with the wishes of the Indians, 
and band funds are being divided on a pro rata basis. A general list was prepared 
for Indians residing on the mainland of the Province. 


Indian Estates 


During the year 1,979 estates were settled as compared with 1,420 in 1956-57. 
In addition, 702 estates were opened for administration. 

A new land register of individual holdings was initiated. It is designed to 
record all land transactions and to provide a complete chain of title from the 
first allotment by the band council. 


Trusts and Annuities* 


The Indian Trust Fund 


The Indian Trust Fund, representing moneys held by the Government of 
Canada on behalf of various Indian Bands totalled $28,975,071.67 at March 31st, 
1958. Of this amount $23,112,439.76 stood to the credit of the Capital fund, 
and $5,862,631.91 to the credit of the Revenue fund. The following table 
indicates the growth of the fund since 1952: 


Year Anoumt 

DDS 2p 4 CER. 09, 9 CRE «Rhee el ectie cence ded a a ee eee oa et $ 21,359,035.09 
L953 coe. cus seed oe cartes oe Mba atetaans Coe no oI ete te attic Ter eee ane Ses 22,541, 954.21 
LOSS ISS ii A. REM 4S TRC... OES aD. TRE PGR ae ee: 23,032, 903.73 
LOSSES f ARR eeee cee Berri cab xe ek ey eee eas cee aceite ion es 24,016, 802.77 
LQ 5G as cpu-s: ar, Seb isle ae Bare stand lata sweat Pata bate bie, Sante ois Cine eee eter ome Chen rate oer 26, 192,988.89 
LOD T casi sada cis 6 Aes oo mais Gs GATE ETRE RS Ee ce a ee ORE Scie 27, 656, 560.66 
LOD8 fo ccc oe Gaile so be wtecle'e oP ele eR nics nc es ee APM. aie ie tarEe Roo! 28,975, 071.67 


The amount in the Fund increased by $1,318,511.01 during the year, 
although during the same period expenditures were in excess of $7,100,000.00. 

Commencing early in the year Band Councils were furnished with monthly 
statements showing in detail revenue and expenditures from their funds. Formerly 
they were supplied with month end balances only plus detailed statements at the 
end of the fiscal year. 


The following is a comparative statement of major items of expenditure for 
the past fiscal year as compared with the year ended March 31, 1949:— 


Amount Amount 
Item March 31, 1958 March 81, 1949 

AGTIGULUTAl nosisuan0G,.s asiutera toner are $ 689,994.33 $ 268, 948.08 
Déestiture Teliets.”, MyPlate, 2 Ca eee eee 724, 738.04 440, 948.06 
Construction and maintenance of Band prop- 

EYE Veen «yt 5 > en ees Ch i ioe y aes 481,608.53 68,315.68 
Housing and wellgt. es de see aes 1,029, 645.91 82,444.06 
IKO8dS- and P5110 Ses, «ano een gee eens BS Ww dW 0} 108,719.61 


Income to the Trust Fund from all sources during the year amounted to 
$8,468,628.97. 
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Band Loans 

During the fiscal year, applications for loans from Band funds were received 
from 116 Indians. Of this number 89 received loans which totalled $60,657.71, 
the average loan being $681.55. The sums advanced were for the following 
purposes :— 


OMe ASG Te LE VCS UOC Kee a matte eo roth ee eee itn Rite ewe Nee ee ec alsa ae ees $13,425.00 
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Parchaseventand Gnd anilamen. eet iy nae iiis ds. . od elated eae ly acim ele shone 2,400.00 
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$60, 657.71 


A total of 105 band loans aggregating $56,397.50 were fully retired during 
the year. 


Annuities 

Annuity moneys totalling $420,669.00 were distributed to 81,194 Indians 
in accordance with the provisions of the various treaties. The amount includes 
the moneys paid on account of enfranchisements, commutations and arrears. 
There were 4,160 more Indians paid in the field at treaty time by the Superin- 
tendents than in 1956-1957. 


Enfranchisement 


The number of Indians enfranchised during the past fiscal year in each 
Province was as follows: 


SINC SM Wetted teen tee te Sate re me Le aacetetirs stra cra tac ec ce eed es otth ee Cle © ota ae 1 
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Seventy-three applications were denied. 


During the year two bands, one in Ontario, the other in Alberta, were 
enfranchised at their request. The enfranchisement of the Michel Band, in 
Alberta, was unique in that it is the only enfranchisement of a band of major 
size to have taken place in the past seventy years. 


In consequence of their enfranchisement the 121 members of the Band will 
divide among themselves band funds in excess of $100,000. Band members 
will receive title to the lands they occupied on their reserve, and surplus 
landsbe will sold on their behalf. The members have incorporated a company 
which will receive title to the mineral resources underlying the reserve and manage 
them on behalf of the shareholders who initially will be former Band members. 


The other band enfranchised was the Sucker Lake Band, in Ontario. It 
consisted of one family living on a small reserve on Manitoulin Island. Upon 
enfranchisement the family received the Band Funds and title to the reserve. 


*Ficures for 1957-58 are preliminary and subject to final audit. 
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Engineering and Construction 


School building constituted a major part of Branch construction pro- 
eram throughout the year. As the year opened 29 day schools in single and 
multiple classroom units, and a three-classroom block at one existing residential 
school were under construction. These were completed and brought into 
operation. In addition contracts were awarded for 31 new day schools, and for 
classroom blocks at 4 existing residential schools. Of these units 15 were com- 
pleted and brought into operation. Construction was carried forward on a new 
residential school in Manitoba, scheduled for completion during the summer of 
1958. 


The 45 new school units placed in operation during the fiscal year provide a 
total of 64 classrooms as well as accommodation for industrial training, house- 
hold science, and recreational facilities. Thirty-one of the schools contain 
living accommodation for one or more teachers. Eleven separate residences 
for teachers and operating staff were also completed. 


Three residences for agency staff were also completed, while construction 
was begun on two other agency residences, an agency office and an agency 
power plant. 


Renovation, extensions and maintenance of existing residential schools, day 
schools, staff residences and other ancillary structures with their electrical and 
mechanical services, received attention throughout the year. 


Other operations included the design of new standard types of day schools; 
the design and construction of ancillary structures at residential schools, as well 
as buildings to house agency equipment and vehicles; the assembly of site data; 
the investigation and survey work required for new road construction; the con- 
struction of roads, bridges, water supply and sewage disposal systems, power 
generating and distribution systems, irrigation and erosion control works, as well 
as repairs and maintenance to a wide variety of similar existing works and 
structures. 


The Provincial Picture 


British Columbia 

A marked increase in farming took place on Indian reserves in British 
Columbia. Many ranchers in the interior held 100 head or more of steers and 
prices for beef remained high. Mild weather permitted grazing to last well 
into the winter, leaving surplus stocks of hay for sale. Irrigation projects 
completed in the Williams Lake and Kootenay Agencies brought hundreds of 
acres into profitable use for Indian ranchers and farmers. Good prices for milk 
products stimulated dairy farming among the Indians of the Fraser Valley. 
New areas were broken, and dairy farmers purchased additional machinery 
with band fund loans and other types of assistance. Milk herds averaged from 
seven to twenty-four head. 


In spite of a general decline in the forest industries, Indians continued to 
derive considerable income from the sale of timber cut on their reserves. Pro- 
duction for the year amounted to 443 million board feet. 


Strikes and reduced markets led to a sharp rise in the number of unemployed 
Indian fishermen. ‘This situation was offset to some degree by the extension of 
Unemployment Insurance benefits throughout the industry. 


Higher prices for fur induced a greater number of Indians to trap in the 
1957-58 season. Many who had not trapped for years obtained substantial 
cash returns from this source. 
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Community development of Indian reserves in British Columbia moved 
ahead with the formation of 7 new Homemakers’ Clubs. Thirty-one Clubs 
are now in existence and all lend enthusiastic support to the improvement of 
home appearance and comfort. 

Band councils were also active in bringing about improved conditions on the 
reserves. 


During the year one-room day schools were built on the Lakalzap, Kincolith, 
Canim Lake and Alkali Lake Reserves, and construction began on a three-room 
day school at Kitkatla. The Port Simpson, Chehalis, Cape Mudge, Stony 
Creek, Fort St. James, Ahousaht and St. Catharines Day Schools underwent 
repairs, and improvements were made to most of the large residential schools in 
the Province. 

The school integration program is taking place throughout the Province on a 
larger scale. All senior pupils boarding at the Protestant residential schools now 
receive their secondary education in nearby public high schools. On the Queen 
Charlotte Islands Indian children in Grades IV-XII attend classes at the local 
provincial schools. Several new Catholic parochial schools now under construc- 
tion in the nothern interior will accommodate Indian pupils as well as other 
children. 

Indian boys and girls attending the Vancouver Vocational School were 
placed in private homes under supervision of Branch personnel. Counselling 
was available and the students were referred to the Regional Placement Officer 
when nearing the close of their courses. Similar accommodation and services 
were provided for other Indian students taking senior academic courses in 
Vancouver. 


Indian boys enrolled in the Nanaimo Vocational School received training in 
heavy duty mechanics, bulldozing and boat-building. 


Several Indian students are enrolled in business colleges, nursing schools 
and university courses. 


House construction continued to be a major objective in the welfare pro- 
gram. One hundred and forty-two new housing units were built and another 51 
are nearing completion. Additional funds were spent on 409 houses in need of 
repairs or renovation. 


In co-operation with the British Columbia Government, Branch Personnel 
investigated the possibility of extending the services of Provincial and private 
welfare agencies to Indians in the Province. 


Branch engineering projects in British Columbia included the instalment or 
renewal of 11 domestic water systems and several irrigation ditches. In addition 
a number of roads, bridges, sewers and wharves were constructed on various 
reserves. 


Yukon Territory 


The majority of Indians living in the Yukon Territory continued to find 
their livelihood through hunting, fishing and trapping. The numbers of fur- 
bearing animals taken exceeded those of the previous year, while prices improved 
for some species. However, caribou were scarce, and this condition necessitated 
some measure of relief being given in the form of rations. In addition, dog 
food was issued to conserve the caribou supply. 


Several Indians were hired as guides and packers for big game hunting 
parties. Nearly 100 worked on Government construction projects, while others 
found employment in mining developments around Whitehorse or on the railway. 

Another source of income for Indians in the Yukon Territory is the produc- 
tion and sale of handicrafts manufactured from tanned moose hides. Jackets, 
gloves, mukluks and moccasins, all of the highest quality, find a ready and profit- 
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able market. Throughout the past year hides were brought in from the Burns 
Lake Agency in British Columbia to supplement the local supply and allow 
the Indians to keep up with the demand for their products. 


The Whitehorse Band Council held monthly meetings to deal with matters of 
Band administration. Other Indians in the Yukon live in family, rather than 
village groups and do not as yet have band councils. 


School attendance during the year was high, with 456 Indian children 
enrolled in Departmental and Territorial schools. Forty children were enrolled 
in high school. 


Administrative responsibility for the Old Crow Band was transferred to the 
Aklavik Agency on March 31, 1958. 


Alberta 

In spite of a difficult employment situation, more Indians in Alberta looked 
beyond the borders of their reserves for opportunities not only to improve their 
living standards, but also to acquire a broader experience and outlook. An 
estimated 240 in the Lesser Slave Lake area were employed in lumbering, oil 
survey work, transmission line construction, agriculture and other endeavours. 
Two hundred and nineteen from reserves in northern Alberta moved to the 
southern Alberta beet fields for summer employment. During the winter 22 
Indians from Saddle Lake were employed in Jasper Park, 30 at Drayton Valley, 
15 at Violet Grove, and 20 in Edmonton. During the summer an estimated 400 
were away from reserves in the Saddle Lake Agency. About 40 Saddle Lake 
girls were employed as domestics, 18 in the Town of St. Paul alone. Young 
people from a number of reserves were placed as apprentices in various trades, 
principally in Edmonton, and several have worked into steady jobs. 


While agriculture continued to hold the attention of many Indians, returns 
were adversely affected by unfavourable weather, mounting production costs 
and marketing difficulties. Wheat, oats and barley production dropped sharply 
from the previous year, to 704,328 bushels. A large quantity of grain on the 
Blackfoot Reserve was not harvested because of an early snow-fall, and all 
farming Indians in the Lesser Slave Lake area shared the same fate as non- 
Indian farmers, with an almost total crop loss resulting from bad weather. 
The growing noxious weed problem continued to hamper farming and some 
Indian councils are striving to achieve more effective control by introducing 
weed by-laws. Councils have also brought about a more careful screening of 
applications for farm assistance. Qualified farmers, however, were able to 
acquire additional machinery. For example, 56 tractors were purchased, 
bringing the total to nearly 500. 


Several factors contributed to a reduction in live-stock inventories on the 
reserves. These included the high prices paid for southern Alberta cattle in the 
United States, the dispersal of herds on the Blackfoot and Stony Reserves 
from agency management to control of the individual owners, and the effect of a 
new policy introduced on most reserves permitting the sale of yearling calves. 
A step foward was taken on the Saddle Lake Reserve where the Indians were 
granted authority to sell livestock without permits from the Agency Superin- 
tendent. 


The Indians continued to obtain substantial revenue from petroleum and 
natural gas leases although curtailed production reduced the income from the 
Pigeon Lake field by about two-fifths. Oil in small but commercial quantities 
was discovered on the Blood Reserve. Exploratory wells drilled on the Sarcee, 
Blackfoot and Rabbit Lake Reserves were not productive. 
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Alberta Indians cut an estimated 3,500,000 board feet of spruce and pine, 
506,000 board feet of poplar, 6,000 cords of pulp-wood, and 800,000 pickets on 
reserve lands. Approximately 615 persons were engaged in this work, with the 
Sunchild Cree and O’Chiese Bands at Rocky Mountain House and various 
bands in the Lesser Slave Lake Agency receiving the greater share of returns. 


The position of the trapping industry was fairly well illustrated in the fact 
that over 600 traplines remained unoccupied, although Indians continued to 
show fairly keen interest in their annual beaver and muskrat hunts, the Fort 
Vermilion and Lesser Slave Lake areas being the most productive. The Lake 
Claire Gold-Eye Fishery was again in operation and brought $15,107.50 to 
twenty-six Indians in three weeks. ‘Two Indians made $1,077 and $1,018 each. 


One significant development in the Alberta region was the growing compe- 
tence shown by members of Indian councils in exercising their responsibilities. 
The Blood, Sarcee and Saddle Lake Councils are particularly adept in the 
preparation of annual budgets from their band funds. The Blackfoot Council, 
faced with the need to reduce expenditures drastically performed this difficult 
task in commendable manner. Encouraging progress was made in the Edmonton 
Agency where four Indian councils undertook the preparation of pay-lists for 
relief and for labour on public works projects and approved accounts for payment 
from band funds. 

Committees to carry out the functions of councils were appointed on a 
number of reserves, notably in the Hobbema, Blood, Edmonton and Saddle Lake 
Agencies. Committees of the Saddle Lake and Goodfish Lake Council dealt 
effectively with welfare, public works, agriculture, sports and recreation. The 
Stony Council finally abandoned the system of lifetime appointments in favour 
of a modified band custom based on the conduct of elections every two years. 


Concurrent with the development of leaders through practical experience 
on councils, Alberta Indians took advantage of other methods to acquire experi- 
ence in leadership. One member of the Peigan Council arranged meetings on 
the reserve at which lectures were given on various subjects designed to acquaint 
Indians with factors contributing to sound community development. ‘The 
Sarcee 4-H Club was very active not only in calf club work, but by providing 
opportunities for the Indians and their non-Indian friends in the Calgary area 
to come together. 


The third annual conference on agriculture was held in January at Hobbema. 
Representatives of Indian bands from Cardston to St. Paul were in attendance. 
This conference gave the Indians an opportunity to compare achievements in 
agriculture with their friends from other reserves and to participate directly in 
the formulation of agricultural policy to be applied on their respective reserves. 
The conference proved to be an effective method of developing leadership. 


Adult Education classes were continued on a number of reserves. Courses 
in English, Home Economics and Motor Mechanics were well attended at the 
St. Mary’s Residential School on the Blood Reserve. Wood-working, Mechanics 
and Cooking courses were conducted at the Ermineskin Residential School at 
Hobbema. A course in First Aid was given by the St. John’s Ambulance on the 
Alexander Reserve near Edmonton. The Saddle Lake Council, with the aid of 
the University of Alberta, the Alberta Department of Agriculture and the Indian 
Affairs Branch, held a course on the care of dual-purpose cattle. Basic English 
and Simple Arithmetic courses were given to adult Indians as far north as Upper 
Hay River Indian Day School, on the Mackenzie Highway. 


Increasing interest in the education of their children was shown by Indian 
parents. In the past year a larger number of Indian pupils attended residential 
schools on a day basis as well as neighbouring public and separate schools. A 
bus service was inaugurated to bring 43 children to the St. Mary’s Residential 
School on the Blood Reserve, while 115 children from the same reserve were 
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enrolled in Grades I to XII in the Public School at Cardston. For the first time 
7 Stony students attended high school at Cochrane, and 52 children from the 
Edmonton United Church Residential School were enrolled in the West Jasper 
Place Public Schools. One hundred and fifty Saddle Lake children attended 
public and separate schools in St. Paul. Ninety-four Indian children attended 
various non-Indian schools in the Lesser Slave Lake area. 


In spite of the increase in the number of Indian children attending non- 
Indian schools, additional classroom space on reserves, in the face of an increasing 
population, remained a pressing need. The new dormitory block at the Ermine- 
skin Residential School at Hobbema was opened at the beginning of the year, 
while a contract was let for a new sixteen-classroom block at the same location. 
New day schools were completed and placed in operation on the Fox Lake, 
Whitefish Lake, Frog Lake, Cold Lake and Saddle Lake Reserves. Construction 
of the new Wabasca Residential School neared completion at the end of the year. 
At the same time additional classrooms were opened in temporary quarters at 
the Blue Quills, Ermineskin, Crowfoot, St. Mary’s and Sacred Heart Residential 
Schools and the Cold Lake and Goodfish Lake Day Schools. 


A sum of $500,000 was spent on the home building program, which proceeded 
at a faster pace than last year. ‘wo hundred and fifty-eight houses were com- 
pleted, and work continued on another twenty. Particularly good progress was 
shown on the Blood, Sarcee and Hobbema Reserves and in the Lesser Slave Lake 
Agency. In addition, repairs and improvements were made to 361 houses. 
Most of the work was done by the Indians. Further to encourage this participa- 
tion and improve building skills, a six weeks’ home-building course was con- 
ducted for fifteen Indian carpenters during the winter. 


Rural electrification was extended to eight houses on the Sarcee Reserve and 
six houses on the Stony Plain Reserve. Plans have been developed to extend 
this service to other reserves. ‘To improve school bus services the construction 
of new roads moved rapidly ahead on the Blood, Hobbema and Saddle Lake 
Reserves. 


Winter unemployment, the depressed fur trade and unsatisfactory crop 
conditions made the granting of relief in greater measure necessary in the northern 
areas. ‘The Branch bought about 180,000 Ibs. of elk and moose meat from Elk 
Island, Jasper, Banff and Waterton Parks for distribution to Indians in need. 
Approximately 600 hides were also supplied to promote the development of 
native handicrafts. 


As an experiment, in the Edmonton Indian Agency relief was given in cash. 
Results seem to indicate that this method might be extended to other Agencies. 

Aside from the Asiatic flu epidemic, the health of the Indians continued to 
improve. Immunization against contagious diseases received careful attention, 
and the annual X-ray program was continued on all reserves and Indian settle- 
ments. 


Several organizational changes were made during the year. The Fort St. 
John Indian Agency in north-eastern British Columbia was transferred for 
administrative purposes from the Alberta to the British Columbia Region, and 
jurisdiction over the Stony Rapids and Fond du Lac Bands on Lake Athabasca 
was transferred from the Alberta to the Saskatchewan Regional Office. Indians 
at Fort Fitzgerald and Fort Smith, formerly in the Athabasca Agency, were 
brought under the newly-created Fort Smith Agency with headquarters at Fort 
Smith, Northwest Territories. 


One hundred and twenty-one members of the Michel Band near Edmonton 
were enfranchised. 
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Northwest Territories 


An increasing number of Indians in the Northwest Territories left their 
traditional vocation of trapping, at least temporarily, to take employment in 
other fields. The majority took seasonal jobs, but a few found permanent 
employment. 

Generally, the demand for local Indian labour along the Mackenzie River 
was strong during the summer but fell off in the winter. The reverse was true 
in Great Slave Lake area where winter brush clearing projects bolstered the 
economy. 

About 100 Indians from Fort Good Hope, Fort Franklin, Fort McPherson, 
Arctic Red River and Aklavik were employed throughout the summer on Depart- 
ment of Public Works building projects at Fort McPherson and East 3. Another 
six worked on the Dew Line, while 25 from Forts Franklin and Norman found 
regular summer employment at the Norman Wells Refinery and in transportation 
on Great Bear River. Indians from Forts Norman, Good Hope and Simpson 
completed contracts to cut log pilings and delivered these to Hast 3 by floating 
them down the Mackenzie. A small project to provide summer employment and 
a supply of housing logs was undertaken by the Indians at Fort Liard. 


The delay in the commencement of summer commercial fishing on Great 
Slave Lake, caused by the late spring, left a number of Indians without employ- 
ment. The rapid development of the road construction program, however, 
provided timely fall and winter work for them in this area. One hundred and 
twenty members of the Fort Rae and Yellowknife Bands cleared and piled timber 
and brush from 400 acres of land on a 24-mile section of the highway right-of- 
way between Yellowknife and Fort Rae. An additional 250 Indians from Forts 
Providence, Simpson, and other settlements were employed on the Fort Rae to 
Fort Providence section of the same highway. About 15 Indians held jobs in 
the mines, while school construction projects at Fort Smith and Yellowknife 
provided additional employment. 


A growing number of Indians took advantage of courses designed to give 
them skills for employment. For example, 15 young men who took carpenter 
training at East 3 were later employed on construction projects. 


Indian participation in their traditional pursuits of hunting and trapping 
showed further decline. Only in the Snowdrift area, where lower prices were 
partially offset by improved supply, was there evidence of revived interest. In 
the Mackenzie River region the late spring and abnormally high water resulted 
in a poor muskrat and beaver catch. In spite of slightly improved prices, it was 
estimated that only about half of the usual number of trappers were active during 
the winter. 

The scarcity of barren land caribou continued to be a matter of concern both 
to Indians and officials charged with the responsibility of solving this serious 
problem. Generally, the Indians gave increasing support to efforts to conserve 
these animals. The Branch obtained a supply of buffalo meat from Wood Buffalo 
Park and shipped 42,000 Ibs. to cold storage reefers previously erected for Indians 
at Yellowknife, Fort Providence, Fort Rae, Snowdrift, Rocher River, Fort 
Resolution, Fort Simpson, Fort Franklin, Fort Norman, Fort Good Hope and 
Fort McPherson. 

Domestic fishing ventures were also undertaken to reduce quantities of 
caribou meat fed to dogs. The Snowdrift Indians took 70,000 lbs. of fish prior 
to departure on a hunting trip. Only 20,000 lbs. were taken in the annual opera- 
tion at Trout Rock because most of the Indians there were employed during the 
fall and winter on the road-clearing project. A third operation, on a much 
smaller scale, was the trial fishery on Willow Lake near Fort Simpson where four 
Indians took 18,000 lbs. of fish along with a good quantity of furs during this 
six-weeks pilot project. 
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The annual winter fishery at Hay River on Great Slave Lake brought a 
gross return of about $13,000 for 10 Indian fishermen. ‘This operation is spon- 
sored by the Branch to encourage Indians to acquire equipment and operate on 
their own in order to gain a greater share of revenue from the fishing industry. 


A late spring and abnormally wet summer seriously hampered the growing 
of vegetables. There were nevertheless many good gardens in the Mackenzie 
area and Indians showed increasing interest in this occupation. Some 27,000 
pounds of potatoes were marketed, but the bulk of the crop was retained for 
home consumption. 


A new school at Fort Smith was opened during the year. Construction con- 
tinued on the large hostels at Fort McPherson and East 3. Summer seasonal 
schools were operated at Nahanni, Fort Wrigley and Lac la Martre for children 
who were away with their parents on traplines during the regular school term. 
Of prime importance to the Indians was the continued progress of the new 
vocational training school at Yellowknife. 


A significant development in the program to encourage Indians to assume 
more responsibility for the administration of their affairs was the first conference 
in the Mackenzie District held at Fort Smith on July 29th and 30th. Twenty 
delegates, chosen by members of their bands, came from settlements from Fort 
Liard to Aklavik, as well as from points around Great Bear and Great Slave 
Lakes. They discussed a wide range of subjects affecting the welfare of Indians 
throughout this vast district. 


There was noteworthy improvement in the quality of leadership given by 
some Indian councils. Although meetings were conducted periodically in most 
settlements, the Fort Simpson, Fort Norman and Fort Franklin Councils held 
regular monthly meetings to discuss housing, employment, relief and other 
matters. 


Indians continued to show a growing desire to improve their living condi- 
tions. Particular progress was evident in some settlements along the Mackenzie 
where a number of new houses were built, older houses repaired, and determined 
efforts made to improve the appearance of the villages. A new sawmill and 
crawler tractor were supplied to the Indians at Fort Rae where logs were cut to 
be processed into lumber. In all, 21 new houses were completed, 11 others were 
under construction, and 141 underwent repairs. 


Several organizational changes designed to improve services offered by the 
Branch were made this year. ‘The headquarters of the Fort Norman Agency, 
renamed the Aklavik Agency, was transferred from Fort Norman to the new 
Aklavik town site under construction at East 3. A sub-agency was established 
at Fort Norman and the Old Crow Indians in the extreme northern part of the 
Yukon were brought under the jurisdiction of the Agency at Aklavik. Later in 
the year the Yellowknife Agency was reduced in area by the creation of a new 
agency at Fort Smith with supervision over the Indians in the settlements of 
Fort Smith, Fort Fitzgerald, Fort Resolution, Rocher River, Fort Providence 
and Hay River. 


Saskatchewan 


The Indians of Saskatchewan continue to derive their livelihood principally 
from agriculture. An increasing number, however, are seeking employment in 
construction, forestry and transportation. Commercial fishing, trapping and 
hunting are important sources of income for Indians living in the northern part 
of the Province. 


In spite of heavy hail losses in the summer of 1957, crop yields from Indian 
reserves were generally good. Some 166,350 acres were sown to field crops in 
1957, yielding 632,319 bushels of wheat, 575,318 bushels of coarse grains, 26,779 
bushels of flax and rye, and 2,609,523 lbs. of rape seed. Of the above acreage 
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81,047 acres were farmed by the Indians themselves and produced 250,993 
bushels of wheat, 286,892 bushels of coarse grains, 9,850 bushels of flax and rye, 
and 48,500 lbs. of rape seed. The Indians also harvested 13,665 tons of wild hay 
and 2,120 tons of tame hay. 


The cattle industry throughout the Province is on the upward trend. 


An increasing number of Indian families are becoming established in agri- 
culture and livestock raising through revolving fund loans. 


Some 254 Indians worked in the beet fields in Alberta during the summer of 
1957, and an increasing number secured employment in railroad maintenance, 
pulp-cutting, and the building trades. 


In the northern areas the Indians fared quite well. Returns from the sale 
of fur amounted to $560,000 and from commercial fishing, $120,288. There are 
presently 12 fish filleting plants in operation, 7 of which are operated in conjunc- 
tion with the Saskatchewan Fish Marketing Service and 5 privately owned. 
Some Indians share directly in the ownership of fish processing establishments. 
In the Reindeer Lake area 40 have an equity of $25,000 in the filleting plant at 
Co-op Point. 


Game of all species, with the exception of caribou, is increasing as a result 
of the Conservation Program. 


The number of permits issued for oil exploration on Indian reserves in Saskat- 
chewan has diminished in the past few years but the Indians still obtain sub- 
stantial revenue from existing wells. Particular mention should be made of the 
White Bear Band in the south-eastern part of the Province, whose reserve is 
now entirely under contract to oil companies. This Band derived a revenue of 
$100,000 last year. The Carry-The-Kettle Band benefitted to the extent of 
$60,000 from oil leases on the Assiniboine Reserve. A large area to the north 
of Qu’Appelle Valley is being explored for oil. 


Adult classes in vocational training were held on reserves in the Crooked 
Lake, Duck Lake and Battleford Agencies. In addition, a three-week agricul- 
tural course for 45 young Indian men and women was held in April, 1957, in 
conjunction with the University of Saskatchewan Extension Division. In 
February, 1958, 14 young men were registered in the regular six-week agricultural 
courses held at Prince Albert and Moose Jaw. 


A substantial number of Indians beyond school age have made application 
for tuition grants in the trades. It is apparent that this interest is the result of 
greater appreciation of the benefits of formal training, a reduced demand for 
unskilled labour, and the stimulation of vocational classes on the reserves. 


The school integration program made progress. Indian children from nearby 
reserves are attending Grade VII and VIII classes in the Prince Albert Elemen- 
tary Schools. The Public School at Loon Lake, currently under construction, 
will accommodate Indian pupils in the area. Two hundred and thirty-two pupils 
are attending high school throughout the Province. 


New schools were built on a number of reserves. One-classroom schools 
were completed for the Saulteaux and Maple Creek Bands and the Black Lake 
group of Indians. ‘Two-classroom schools were finished for the Cote, Nut Lake 
and Peepeekisis Bands. In addition to new schools, it was necessary to provide 
temporary accommodation for pupils on the Loon Lake, Moosomin, Big River, 
Pelican Lake, Cote, Key and Assiniboine Reserves. Repairs and renovations 
were made to a number of day schools on other reserves and to residential schools. 


Continuing co-operation between Branch and Provincial authorities has led 
to a greater utilization by Indians of Provincial welfare services. In the past 
year joint studies were undertaken to find means of expanding this process. 
Particular attention was given to children of non-Indian status living on reserves 
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and to those Indians who have chosen to live away from reserves. More effective 
methods of utilizing the Provincial welfare rehabilitation services for handicapped 
Indians are now being introduced. 

During the 1957-58 fiscal year 99 new houses were constructed on reserves 
in Saskatchewan, at a cost of $131,370. In addition, repairs in an amount of 
$15,550 were made to existing homes. 


Manitoba 

While hunting and trapping remain important for the Indians living in the 
northern areas of Manitoba, many are finding employment in commercial fishing, 
railroad maintenance, mining and construction. 

During the year field officers of the Branch gave close supervision to Indians 
employed in the large, commercial fishing operations at Reindeer, South Indian 
and God’s Lakes. Asa result higher production and increased returns have been 
achieved. In addition, the Indians are learning to improve their methods and 
thus improve the quality of fish for the market. 

A filleting plant has been established at Savage Island, with a storage 
capacity of a quarter of a million pounds. This plant employs 35 Indians in 
processing work, while up to 80 engage in fishing. The Savage Island and Molson 
Lake plants and the fishing operations at Reindeer, South Indian, God’s and 
other lakes in the north furnished seasonal employment for about 500 Indians. 

The most consistent employer of Indians in the north is the Canadian 
National Railway. More than a hundred Indians are permanently employed 
by the Railway, and an equal number work on a seasonal basis. Several of the 
permanent employees have advanced to the position of section foremen. In the 
Nelson River Agency alone, Indians derived an income of over $30,000 from 
railroad work last year. 

The Mystery-Moak Lake mining operations continued to employ Indians 
in geophysical survey work, in the development of the Thompson town site, in 
the clearing of roads, and in the construction of a dam at Kelsey. Approximately 
250 Indians were engaged in these operations. 

An important project completed during the year was the relocation of the 
York Factory Band, whose members had hitherto hunted and trapped in the 
York Factory area. With the decline of the fur trade and the resultant closing 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company post at York Factory, many Indians moved 
inland to work in mining, railway maintenance or commercial fishing. With the 
assistance of Branch field officers the remaining members of the Band settled on 
land on the south shore of Split Lake, twenty miles from Ilford. Here the 
Indians continue to hunt and trap or find employment on the railway and in 
nearby mines. 

In the south a decline in agriculture on reserves was apparent, with a reduc- 
tion of 15% in acreage cultivated and 4% in livestock owned. This decline was 
partly due to the abandonment of farming by Indians who prefer different work. 
Others have left farming after attempting to farm units too small to yield suffi- 
cient income, but many still farm and give promise of being successful. 

As well as farming on reserves, Indians in the south found employment in 
brush-cutting, beet harvesting or other seasonal operations in agriculture, and 
various construction activities taking place in the vicinity of reserves. Indians 
of central Manitoba were employed in commercial lake fishing, pulp cutting on 
reserves and Provincial lands, and frog and seneca root picking. Throughout 
the Province Indians on reserves were employed to the greatest degree possible 
on the construction of buildings and roads financed by the Department. 

Other Indians employed by government agencies include a clerk, steno- 
grapher and school teacher who were appointed to Indian Affairs Branch positions 
this year, bringing to 18 the number of Indians permanently employed by the 
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Department in Manitoba. Some 20 provincial fire towers are manned each 
season by Indians employed on a semi-permanent basis with annual leave 
benefits. 


Indians in southeastern Manitoba harvested a total of 21,315 pounds of 
wild rice and received over $10,000 for their crop. Representations are being 
made to the Provincial authorities with a view to increasing the area to be 
harvested exclusively by Indians. Surveys in the north and in the south in 
regard to fish and fur-bearing animals were carried out and assistance given to 
the Indians in obtaining nets and traps. 

A placement officer was appointed at Winnipeg to assist Indians in finding 
jobs. Many sources of employment were discovered and, with few exceptions, 
firms indicated a willingness to hire Indians. The placement officer also informed 
Branch field officers of special opportunities for group employment in mining, 
power dam construction, or road work. Indian students and trainees in urban 
centres were interviewed to ascertain their abilities and preferences, to facilitate 
their employment on graduation. 

The Indian Affairs Branch sponsored a number of trades training courses 
in Manitoba to help Indians fit themselves for employment. Thirty men from 
the northern reserves were trained in carpentry, auto mechanics, sheet metal 
work and welding at the Brandon Agricultural and Homemaking School. In 
addition, thirty women, also from the northern areas, studied home economics 
at the same school. 

Ninety-one handicapped Indians were given assistance in the form of 
counselling, or academic and trades training. Eight have been placed in employ- 
ment, a number have returned to their reserves; the remainder continued to 
receive training. An evaluation and social adjustment unit was recently organ- 
ized at the Brandon Sanatorium to provide further rehabilitation services. 


The condition of the Indians in Manitoba continues to receive sympathetic 
attention from various provincial and municipal authorities. Social welfare 
agencies operating under provincial or municipal auspices accept an increasing 
number of Indian cases. In addition, the provincial per capita grants to munici- 
palities were extended during the 1957-58 fiscal year to Indian bands. The 
Welfare Council of Greater Winnipeg devoted several meetings to the considera- 
tion of ways and means to help the Indians face the problems of integration. 
As a result a committee of Indians was appointed in Winnipeg to assist individuals 
who have recently come from reserves. 


Band councils continued to participate actively in the administration of 
band affairs. For example, the Barren Lands Council accepted responsibility 
for ensuring that Band members follow proper caribou conservation practises. 
The Pas Band Council co-operated in a move to place taxis operating between 
the Town and The Pas Reserve under the ownership of a Band member. Council 
agreed to purchase the required taxis from Band Funds and have the proprietor 
buy the vehicles from the Band on instalment. 


Among community development activities on reserves were the Home- 
makers’ Clubs and the Leadership Training Courses. During the year a new 
Homemakers’ Club was organized at Red Sucker Lake, another at Norway 
House, bringing to 44 the number of such clubs in the Province. Leadership 
Training Courses under the direction of Branch personnel were held at The Pas 
and Norway House. A similar course sponsored by the Welfare Council of 
Greater Winnipeg was attended by representative Indians from various bands. 


Indian children continued to attend provincial and municipal schools. At 
Portage la Prairie 76 pupils were admitted to elementary and secondary schools, 
and at Shoal River the Provincial School admitted 60 others. Forty children 
living at the MacKay Residential School in Dauphin are attending nearby 
municipal junior and senior high schools. 
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The school construction program on Manitoba reserves included completion 
of one-room day schools at Red Sucker, Fairford, Birdtail Sioux, Oak River and 
Oxford House. A new two-room day school was built at Garden Hill and a 
two-classroom block at the Brandon Residential School. ‘Three single class- 
rooms were added to the Guy Indian Residential School at The Pas. The newly- 
opened MacKay Residential School at Dauphin includes six classrooms and 
dormitory space for 210 children. Work was begun on a six-classroom block at 
Peguis in the Fisher River Agency. 


Increasing numbers of young Indians are taking advantage of senior aca- 
demic, vocational and professional courses. Fifteen students attend the Manitoba 
Technical Institute; others are enrolled at Training Hospitals, Teachers’ Colleges 
and the University of Manitoba. Three senior students received scholarships 
from the Department. 


Satisfactory progress was made with regard to the engineering and construc- 
tion program. A network of interior roads to facilitate marketing and school 
bus operations was completed on the Peguis and Fisher River Reserves. In 
addition, twenty-one miles of access roads to three Indian reserves were built in 
co-operation with the Province. On northern reserves numbers of roads were 
laid to accommodate pedestrian and small tractor traffic. Three administrative 
buildings were constructed for the newly-established Agency at Island Lake, 
while two other administrative buildings were erected at God’s Lake and Lynn 
Lake. Throughout the year 160 new houses were built on Indian reserves. 


Northern Ontario 


Commercial fishing in northern Ontario is one of the principal sources of 
income for the Indians. The lake trout catch at Trout Lake increased during 
this year, and larger catches of pickerel and whitefish were recorded at Shoal 
Lake. The goldeye catch in the Sandy Lake area was good, especially during 
the winter. Sturgeon fishing in the James Bay area is increasing, the Nottaway, 
Harricanaw and Eastmain Rivers remaining the major sources. Tests and 
experiments were carried out on several other rivers. 


The over-all revenue from trapping showed little change from previous 
years, although some drop in production occurred in the Patricia district. Plans 
were developed in co-operation with the Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests to restock the area. 


Sales of pulp and veneer wood from Indian reserves dropped considerably. 
On the other hand, mining companies purchased a large number of timbers and 
ties, partially offsetting the loss in other markets. A growing interest in reforesta- 
tion is apparent among the Indians who now realize the necessity of maintaining 
annual yields. During the year 100,000 seedlings were planted under the super- 
vision of the Forest Engineer. 


Thirty-three Indians were employed at the Pickle Crow Gold Mine in 
northern Ontario. These men and their families live in the nearby Town of 
Central Patricia, where the majority of Indians are purchasing houses. 


Construction of the northern Ontario section of the Trans-Canada Pipeline 
provided work for many Indians. Demand for Indian labour was high in 
sparsely-settled areas. 


Indian women throughout the region received instruction from the Branch 
social worker in the development of handicrafts. Increased production was noted 
particularly in the Manitoulin Island Agency. 


Several of the more active Homemakers’ Clubs in northern Ontario formed 
a Regional Committee. The Committee held meetings to discuss ways and 
means of fostering community development on the reserves. Band councils are 
also taking a more active interest in band affairs, particularly with regard to the 
planning of expenditures from band funds. 
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Several new schools were opened and additional classrooms added to others. 
Eleven pupils proceeded beyond the high school level to nursing, teacher training 
and business courses. Eight Indians enrolled in a timber scaling course. 


An agreement with the Provincial Children’s Aid Society whereby the 
various Societies will assist in finding suitable foster homes for orphaned or 
neglected Indian children was implemented. The Provincial Community 
Programs Branch is also giving assistance in the field of social welfare. 


The Branch road construction and maintenance program in northern 
Ontario is aimed in part at giving Indians a better chance to market their produce. 
At Shoal Lake work was carried out on a road leading from the Reserve to High- 
way No. 11. With the completion of the road in 1958 it will be easier and less 
expensive for Indians to move their fish to markets in the south. Access roads 
were built on the Spanish River, Mountbatten and Mattagami Reserves to allow 
mature timber to be harvested and moved out for sale. Several general purpose 
roads were constructed on other reserves. 


Approximately $250,000 was spent on new housing or home repair. 
Hydro-electric services were extended to several reserves. 


Southern Ontario 


During the year the Regional Placement Officer visited all bands in southern 
Ontario to interview Indians interested in obtaining employment away from 
the reserves. Several positions were found in towns and cities for those wishing 
to move. Other Indians were aided in finding jobs on farms or in mining, forestry 
and construction. With the assistance of the Placement Officer many obtained 
employment on the sugar beet fields in the southwestern part of the province. 
Others found work in brush-clearing operations conducted by the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests. 


Leasing of reserve lands is bringing considerable income to the Indian bands 
of southern Ontario. On the Christian Island Reserve several shore-line sub- 
divisions were leased as cottage sites in the fall of 1957. Approximately 1,000 
cottage sites were surveyed on the Parry Island Reserve. Similar sites are being 
leased on all other reserves having lake shore frontages. 


On the Walpole Island Reserve approximately 16,000 acres of marsh-land 
are leased to duck hunting clubs. Many Indians are employed as guides, while 
additional income is obtained from the sale of hunting permits. Muskrats 
abound in the marsh-lands, and up to 5,000 pelts are annually offered for sale 
by the Indians. Other land in the Reserve is leased for farming. 


Stove wood, bolts, pulpwood and lumber are cut on several reserves in the 
area. Throughout the year logging operations on the Christian Island Reserve 
produced 294,656 board feet of timber. 


Band Councils continued to take an active part in the administration of 
band affairs. Regular monthly meetings were held and considerable time devoted 
to band fund management. Several councils gave particular attention to the 
granting of loans for housing and other welfare projects. The Six Nations 
Council charged its Seed Committee with the administration of various farming 
activities, assigning the Committee $5,000 from Band Funds to finance opera- 
tions. The Council also helped organize a School Commitee which functions as 
local school board. <A similar committee was appointed on the Walpole Island 
Reserve. 


During the year agreements were reached with municipal school boards to 
enable additional numbers of Indian children to attend public schools at Ridge- 
town, Wallaceburg and Lakefield. 
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A new school was completed on the Christian Island Reserve, and extensive 
repairs were made to the Mohawk Residential School and the Deseronto Day 
School. . Two schools at Cornwall Island were moved to a new location by the 
St. Lawrence Seaway authorities. 

Indian children from the Mohawk Institute at Brantford attended summer 
camp on the Christian Island Reserve. 

One female student from the Cornwall Island Reserve who received a $1,000 
scholarship is attending university. A male student from the Alnwick Indian 
Reserve received a $500 scholarship to assist him in continuing his course in 
aeronautical engineering. 

Delegates from nearly every reserve in southern Ontario attended a Home- 
makers’ conference held at Golden Lake. 

During the year 34 new houses were constructed and repairs carried out to 
130 others. At the close of the year 35 additional houses were under construc- 
tion. 

The various Provincial Children’s Aid Societies agreed to extend their 
services to the majority of Indian bands in southern Ontario. 


Quebec 


Employment of Indians in Quebec remained at a fairly high level until the 
autumn of 1957, but decreased with the onset of winter and the general decline 
in activity throughout the Province. The economic position of the Indians during 
the winter benefitted from several factors, amongst which were an increase in 
trapping and hunting, greater use of local fuel, Unemployment Insurance pay- 
ments, provincial and federal welfare benefits and relief assistance from the 
Department. With the approach of the summer and the seasonal rise in industrial 
activity, the Indians looked forward to an increase in employment. 

The Indians of Quebec engage in a wide variety of economic pursuits. At 
Caughnawaga, many are expert steel workers and work across Canada and in 
the United States. Other members of the Band have found various types of 
work in nearby Montreal and on the St. Lawrence Seaway project. 


The Indians of Timiskaming, Abitibi, Maniwaki, Pointe Bleue, Bersimis, 
Seven Islands and St. Augustin derive their income from forestry, mining, and 
fishing. Pulpwood cutting and forest fire fighting are the two principal occupa- 
tions of the forest workers. Salmon fishing at Bersimis and sturgeon fishing in 
the Abitibi Agency brought a revenue of $10,000. The large mining develop- 
ments which have taken place in Northern Quebec in the last ten years continue 
to provide employment to the Indians. 


Many Indians have left their reserves and found industrial employment in 
the outlying areas of the Province. Approximately 225 Indians from Seven 
Islands and 175 from Fort Chimo are now located near the iron ore development 
at Schefferville. Others from Seven Islands have found employment at Wabush 
and Clarke City. Indians from Bersimis have settled at Labrieville, while many 
from Pointe Bleue have moved to Passe Dangereuse. Rupert House and Was- 
wanipi Indians have found jobs at Chapais, and Indians from Mistassini are 
working at Chibougamau and Clova. 

The range of economic activity in which the Indians of Quebec engage 
extends to small businesses. On numerous reserves Indian entrepreneurs have 
established canteens, restaurants, grocery stores and handicraft shops. Farming 
has also contributed toward the income of Indians living on reserves. 


Many Indians earn their livelihood from various forms of employment on 
or near their reserves. Members of the Barriere Lake Band, for example, have 
combined guiding and pulpwood cutting. This Band is located at La Verendrye 
Park, close to large forestry operations and tourist resorts. Recently members 
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of the Band obtained from a local company a contract for 1,200 cords of pulp- 
wood which they successfully fulfilled. 

Trapping remains an important means of livelihood. The Preserve areas 
brought an income to the Indians of over $200,000 in 1957. 


A number of Indians continued to be employed by the Department in build- 
ing houses, repairing roads and gathering fuel wood on the reserves. Others 
gained an income from domestic service, wild berry and potato picking, prospect- 
ing, clam digging and stevedoring. 

The education of Indian children in the Province progressed satisfactorily, 
with attendance and performance reports indicating an increased interest on the 
part of both parents and pupils. Achievement tests administered to Indian 
children in Quebec showed that they have reached the standard norms for their 
age groups. 

Additional school facilities were provided on three reserves. At Caughna- 
waga five classrooms were added to the existing day schools; on the Natashquan 
and Obedjiwan Reserves new day schools of one and two classrooms were opened. 
Plans have been laid for a new two-classroom day school at Schefferville and for 
the addition of one classroom at the Romaine Day School. In the planning 
stage are a residential school at La Tuque for the children from Waswanipi and 
Mistassini and a similar school at Pointe Bleue for the children from Bersimis 
and Pointe Bleue. 

During the year approximately 4380 pupils attended schools under the 
direction of the Provincial Department of Education. As in previous years, the 
integrated school program proved a success and all those concerned have 
expressed satisfaction with the arrangements in effect. Indian children now 
attend provincial schools at places such as Seven Islands, Escoumains, Lorette- 
ville, Oka, St. Eustache, Maniwaki, Wolf Lake, Kipawa and Lachine. Several 
high schools in Montreal have students from Caughnawaga. It is expected that 
Indian pupils will soon attend provincial schools at Pierreville and Schefferville. 
In addition, contracts have been signed to permit Indian children to attend 
schools at Dalhousie and Notre-Dame-du-Nord. 

A number of Indian students are taking advanced educational . courses. 
Approximately 135 are enrolled in high schools; 10 attend university; 7 attend 
normal school; 4 are training as nurses; and 17 are in business colleges. Twenty 
young Indian students are enrolled in special technical schools and nearly 50 
completed short trade courses. | 

Community development on Indian reserves in Quebec is advancing in 
step with the formation and expansion of the Social Leaders’ Courses, Home- 
makers’ Clubs, 4-H Clubs, Boy Scout and Girl Guide Groups, and sports teams. 
In the past year Social Leaders’ Courses were given at Lorette, Pointe Bleue 
and Bersimis, with approximately 20 students in attendance on each reserve. 
Courses previously completed at Oka, Pointe Bleue, Seven Islands, Pierreville, 
Lorette and Bersimis are giving encouraging results, many of the graduates 
displaying leadership, initiative and a keen interest in the progress of their 
communities. 

Twelve Indian Homemakers’ Clubs functioned on various reserves in the 
province. Their programs included monthly meetings, picnics, short courses in 
domestic science, lectures and films on hygiene, recreational activities, instruction 
in first aid and housekeeping, and discussion of the family budget, education 
and other social problems. 

The 4-H Club at Lorette and Pierreville continued their activities. Two 
other 4-H Clubs were started at Pointe Bleue. 

A troup of Girl Guides is active at Seven Islands. Boy Scout and Girl 
Guide Groups are being formed at Maniwaki, Lorette, Restigouche, Maria and 
Pointe Bleue. 
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Members of a group of Indian artists, actors, singers and dancers at Lorette 
have won public recognition of their talent. They performed on television and 
radio and participated in the commemoration of various historical events. 

Band councils have continued to contribute to the community development 
of Indian reserves in the Province. The councils of the Montagnais of Bersimis, 
Hurons of Lorette, Pointe Bleue and Restigouche Bands have made a number 
of by-laws pertaining to the regulation of traffic, the prevention of trespass by 
cattle, removal of garbage and the prevention of disorderly conduct. Councils 
of various bands have approved expenditures for a number of projects, including 
the establishment of a fire alarm system, the extension of sewer facilities, and the 
introduction of street lighting. 

The construction program for the 1957-58 fiscal year included the completion 
of 37 new houses on Indian reserves, the continuation of work on 6 others, and 
the erection of 4 camp units. A sum of $16,000 was spent for the repair of 
existing houses and camp facilities. The Department also completed work on a 
new agency residence at Seven Islands and a combination warehouse-office 
building at Schefferville. 


The Algonquin Centre at Maniwaki which had been destroyed by fire was 
rebuilt. The cost of the community hall was paid for from band funds and most 
of the work done by the Indians. Another community hall is being built at 
Manouan, also with the aid of volunteer Indian labour. 


Engineering projects included the installation of a water and sewer system 
in the northern section of the Caughnawaga Reserve, the asphalt surfacing of 
the main road at Pierreville, and major improvements of all roads at Pointe 
Bleue. 


New Brunswick 


As in previous years, many Indians from western New Brunswick found 
employment on farms, defence establishments and construction projects in the 
State of Maine. An additional number were engaged in maintenance and 
construction work at Camp Gagetown, while others obtained jobs in the forest 
industry. 


In the eastern areas, Indian forest workers were adversely affected by the 
reduced demand for pulpwood and a spruce budworm infestation which damaged 
the annual Christmas tree harvest. The production of handicrafts in the form 
of baskets, rustic furniture and handles, however, gave them an alternative 
source of income. 


Indian band councils in New Brunswick were concerned with negotiating 
land leases, planning expenditures from band funds and holding elections. The 
Tobique Council gave direction to several projects on the Reserve, including the 
erection of a $20,000 recreation centre, the completion of a modern water system 
and the extension of paved streets and other road facilities. 


Delegates from all reserves attended a series of lectures on community 
development at Red Bank by officers of the Provincial Department of Education, 
the Maritime Co-operative Services, and the Indian Affairs Branch. 


Five hundred and ninety-two children are in school or receiving post-school 
training. This represents a 9 per cent increase over the previous year. Approxi- 
mately one out of six Indian pupils attends non-Indian schools. 


Evening classes in home economics for adults were conducted at Kingsclear, 
Tobique and Big Cove Schools, while art classes and physical education classes 
were held for children at Kingsclear and Devon. 

The Departmental scholarship in vocational training was won by a drafting 


student at the New Brunswick Technical Institute, and a Tom Longboat athletic 
medal was earned by a Woodstock youth. 
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One registered nurse, two practical nurses and several stenographers gradu- 
ated and obtained employment. A young man from the Tobique Reserve who 
graduated from the Nova Scotia Technical Institute as a civil engineer is now 
employed in a professional capacity by the Provincial Department of Highways. 


With one exception, all Children’s Aid Societies in the Province have given 
serious consideration to the extension of their services to Indians on the reserves. 


Construction and engineering projects included the completion of 9 houses 
and the repair of 41 others. Fourteen wells, 13 of them in the Miramichi Agency, 
were drilled to eliminate unsatisfactory and condemned water supplies. Roads 
were repaired on the Big Cove and Burnt Church Reserves. 


Nova Scotia 


Relatively few Indians in Nova Scotia are located near the sea, the mines, 
or good agricultural areas. They derive their livelihood from lumbering, handi- 
crafts, seasonal employment in Maine, and local day work. Last year a decreas- 
ing demand for labour in the forest industries led to much greater emphasis on 
basketry and other handicrafts. The Christmas tree trade was brisk, providing 
considerable employment in November and December. One man operated his 
own sawmill and hired fellow Band members. Many Indians obtained work in 
the berry and potato fields of Maine. The Indians of Cape Breton Island began 
exploring the possibility of selling trap hoops, sail rings, buoys and other gear to 
fishermen in Newfoundland. 


Indians in Nova Scotia participated in several Adult Education courses. 
The Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier University arranged training 
courses for Indians on two of the largest reserves in the Eskasoni Agency. ‘These 
courses were well received. A Social Leaders’ course sponsored by the Branch 
was held on the Shubenacadie Reserve attended by delegates from the larger 
bands. The objective of the course was to encourage the betterment of social 
and economic conditions on reserves in the Province. Lectures were given by 
representatives of the Nova Scotia Technical Education Services, the St. Francis 
Xavier University, the Nova Scotia Credit Union League, various private busi- 
ness firms, and Branch personnel. Short courses in social leadership were given 
by Branch officials on two other reserves. Emphasis was placed on the relation- 
ship between family hfe, the school and the community. A carpentry course 
for adults took place on the Eskasoni Reserve, and additional courses in motor 
mechanics, sheet metal work and homemaking were planned for other reserves. 
Two 4-H Clubs, a Boy Scout troop and a Little League baseball team were 
organized for the benefit of young Indians. 


In 1957-58 approximately one-quarter of the Indian children in Nova Scotia 
attended non-Indian schools. Several senior students were trained as steno- 
graphers, nurses or technicians. Improvements were made to the Eskasoni 
Day School, and another contract was awarded for the addition of two class- 
rooms and extra residence facilities for teachers. 


Indians in Nova Scotia benefit from the terms of the recently-established 
Provincial Social Assistance Act. In addition, all Children’s Aid Societies in the 
Province are extending their services to Indians. 


Sixteen houses were built on reserves and building materials accumulated 
for an additional nine. Seventy-six houses were repaired and nine deep wells 
drilled. Reserve roads and bridges were also repaired. 


Prince Edward Island 

Almost all the Indians in the Province live on Lennox Island, twenty-eight 
miles off the northern mainland coast. Part of their income comes from the sale 
of smelts and shellfish. In 1956, 20 acres of shore line were set aside for the 
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cultivation of oysters and results have been encouraging. Plans were made to 
divide the bed into lots to be leased to band members. Considerable effort has 
been expended by the Indians to weed out parasites and other foreign matter. 


Potato basket making continues to be the staple industry on the Lennox 
Island Reserve. Operations are conducted by the Band, which has a $3,000 
working capital. Two-thirds of this money represents profits realized from the 
annual sale of approximately 10,000 baskets to farmers in Prince KXdward Island. 
The remaining third was advanced from the Indian Affairs Revolving Fund last 
winter to assure sufficient returns to basket makers during the off-season. 


Off-reserve employment is found primarily in the potato and berry fields of 
Maine, although some Indians are hired as part-time workers on Prince Edward 
Island farms. Some of the younger Indians are leaving the reserve to work in 
cities in the province and elsewhere. 


Plans were laid during the year for the development of small-scale truck 
gardens on Lennox Island. In addition, arrangements were made to have the 
Regional Dominion Horticulturalist appraise parts of the Reserve as blueberry 
grounds. 


Children on Lennox Island attend the local Indian day school. In the past 
year courses in home economics and manual training were included in the cur- 
riculum, and adult classes in home improvement were held weekly. On all other 
reserves children attended non-Indian schools. One of the senior Indian students 
in Prince Edward Island won a Departmental scholarship. 


Indians from the Province attended a Social Leaders’ course held at Shuben- 
acadie, Nova Scotia, in October. 


The Provincial Department in Charlottetown and the Catholic Social 
Welfare Agencies at Charlottetown and Summerside provided child welfare 
services to Indians in Prince Edward Island. 


The Lennox Island drainage ditch through the middle of the Reserve was 
extended 2,000 feet. ‘Ten houses were repaired, several wells drilled and one 
road improved. 


Names and Locations of Indian Agencies 


British Columbia 


Babine, at Hazelton; Bella Coola, at Bella Coola; Cowichan, at Duncan; 
Fort St. John, at Fort St. John; Kamloops, at Kamloops; Kootenay, at Cran- 
brook; Kwawkewlth, at Alert Bay; Lytton, at Lytton; New Westminster, at 
New Westminster; Nicola, at Merritt; Okanagan, at Vernon; Queen Charlotte, 
at Masset; Skeena River, at Prince Rupert; Stuart Lake, at Vanderhoof; Van- 
couver, at Vancouver; West Coast, at Port Alberni; Williams Lake, at Williams 
Lake; and Burns Lake, at Burns Lake. 


Alberta 


Athabaska, at Fort Chipewyan; Blackfoot, at Gleichen; Blood, at Cardston; 
Peigan, at Brocket; Edmonton, at Edmonton; Fort Vermilion, at Fort Vermilion; 
Hobbema, at Hobbema; Lesser Slave Lake, at High Prairie; Saddle Lake, at 
St. Paul; and Stony-Sarcee, at Calgary. 


Manitoba 


Clandeboye, at Selkirk; Dauphin, at Dauphin; Fisher River, at Hodgson; 
Nelson River, at ford; Norway House, at Norway House; The Pas, at The Pas; 
Portage la Prairie, at Portage la Prairie; and Island Lake, at Island Lake. 
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Saskatchewan 

Battleford, at Battleford; Carlton, at Prince Albert; Crooked Lake, at 
Broadview; Duck Lake, at Duck Lake; Meadow Lake, at Meadow Lake; Pelly, 
at Kamsack; File Hills-Qu’Appelle, at Fort Qu’Appelle; and Touchwood, at 
Punnichy. 


Ontario 

Cape Croker, at Wiarton; Caradoc, at Muncey; Chapleau, at Chapleau; 
Christian Island, at Christian Island; Golden Lake, at Golden Lake; Fort 
Frances, at Fort Frances; James Bay, at Moose Factory; Kenora, at Kenora; 
Manitoulin Island, at Manitowaning; Moravian, at Highgate; Nipissing, at 
Sturgeon Falls; Parry Sound, at Parry Sound; Port Arthur, at Port Arthur; 
Rice and Mud Lakes, at Peterborough; Sarnia, at Sarnia; Saugeen, at Chippawa 
Hill; Sault Ste. Marie, at Sault Ste. Marie; Sioux Lookout, at Sioux Lookout; 
Six Nations, at Brantford; Tyendinaga, at Deseronto; and Walpole Island, at 
Walpole Island; Nakina, at Nakina; Simcoe, at Sutton West. 


Quebec 

Abitibi, at Amos; Bersimis, at Betsiamites; Caughnawaga, at Caughnawaga; 
Jeune Lorette, at Village des Hurons; Maniwaki, at Maniwaki; Pierreville, at 
St. Francois du Lac; Pointe Bleue, at Pointe Bleue; Restigouche, at Restigouche; 
St. Regis, at St. Regis; Seven Islands, at Sept-Iles; and Temiskaming, at Notre 
Dame du Nord; Oka, at Oka. 


New Brunswick 
Miramichi, at Rogersville; Tobique, at Perth; and Kingsclear, at Fredericton. 


Nova Scotia 
Shubenacadie, at Micmac; and Eskasoni, at Eskasoni. 


Prince Edward Island 
Prince Edward Island, on Lennox Island. 


Yukon Territory 
Yukon, at Whitehorse. 


Northwest Territories 


Aklavik, at Aklavik; Yellowknife, at Yellowknife; and Fort Smith, at Fort 
Smith. 
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Census of Indian Population classified by Religious 


Religious Persuasion 








Province 
eieeest ony) nies ‘ . Presby- | Roman | United Chis. Aborig- 
Anglican | Baptist terian | Catholic | Church tian an 
Beliefs 

Albertans > 5. Aceh shee as teen ot 15,715 2,037 14S ene ee 115225 1,917 127 266 
Bricish Columbia. en sacee eens 31,086 G, 0250 | Beez meiner. laters papers 17,959 6,310 CARIN bai as Bele ete 
Manitobalme mayor te erent errs 19, 684 5, 855 2 846 7,250 5,090 564 aa 
New Brunswick........... Ata PARP AU | dan Ses ae ee) ir een epee re 25 O29in|.. Medes can Slice tes cite oe See eee toe 
Northwest Territories.............. 4,023 (Ole ba ise. Prem AA aw ieee RE 8 SholOy |B aes ee. ol Ree aese 2 
INOVaIDSGOtIase. © ca eee oe en SHOG2E| Meteo nce = (Lee ke eee Poe ener. 35 OO2F "ee ee. tree, Acero] Cen eet ene 
Ontario ae. vce on oe cece eee 37, 255 11,313 1,960 622 12,917 7,038 1, 232 2,178 
Prince Edward Island............. PH, lake cagtcao ree | tata Suton elton 5 < PbS Par erent aed er oeeaccad (ts 3305 90-5 
QuebeG eee jc Acii: oa the ei east 17,574 BGI | keene Oe] kiGide oe ceo 13, 482 425 141 143 
Saskatchewensnsen sacs seekers 18,750 5,532 By 251 10, 150 1,604 81 1,095 
Yorkonnaieee aah) oocias vette et 1,568 1,165 St | teed 314 LISaS. Rete 4 
Total Indian population........ 151, 558 36,021 2,226 1,719 82,510 22,385 2,937 3,760 
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Persuasion, Age Group and Sex, by Province, 1957 


Age Group and Sex 

















Under 7 years 7 and under 16 16 and under 21 21 and under 65 65 and under 70 70 and over 
Male | Female} Male | Female | Male | Female | Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1,912 1,996 1, 809 1, 864 794 788 3,090 2,805 131 76 215 235 
3,614 3, 587 3,534 3,642 1, 488 1,494 6,581 5, 652 275 188 505 526 
2,377 2,397 2, 282 2,303 972 930 4,061 3,440 154 156 311 301 
305 294 284 285 141 136 591 486 19 19 36 33 
442 400 420 404 179 175 932 835 50 | 29 69 88 
310 308 326 311 181 185 642 608 22 17 52 40 
3, 487 3,499 3, 833 4,040 2,193 2,055 8, 271 7,560 554 412 696 655 
21 19 30 31 13 16 67 58 4 2 6 5 
1,784 1,743 1, 833 1, 853 931 967 4,014 3,478 203 192 296 280 
2,180 2,142 2,204 2,221 912 962 3,799 3,536 154 124 258 258 
144 170 176 190 81 78 327 310 21 17 28 26 


16,576 | 16,555 | 16,731 17,144 7,885 7,786 | 32,375 28, 768 1, 587 1, 232 2,472 2,447 
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Table 2 


Indian Land in Reserves and Number of Bands, 
by Province, Year Ended March 31, 1958 


No. of No. of Total area 
Province or Territory Bands Reserves in acres 
Prinee Edward Tsland:...0.b eb sso. nce ha ee ae oe eee 1 4 2,741 
INOVa Seotiasd {ak . ook ke Bas oo Sty Ue own ee oe SL ce ore 6 40 19, 492 
New Brunswick. £.222.. .<. 2 B58 cc... ob atid itcetell ao pee oa RRR 15 23 37,597 
JETA912 on 4 yoMhainMenads MMR GTi, lS MAN (Peden TK IN olin aaRilae Rl 42 23 178, 566 
Mintariot.Wd.s «acc Ook. och eee oo 8 clohee RID AO de eee Lo ee 111 164 1,559, 184 
ESTICOUS Le 4 6 lad sei os Eek c Ce et ee eee a aun tots care 51 107 524, 490 
PSK ALCHO WEN. edas maine abe om ates Pee ce ote ote te eee eet cae 66 120 1,205,795 
Alberta! Gacu dan se ORs «sabes basi h ne. oclN eee oe. oc bee 41 90 L,aaigel? 
Britisn Colmar ys eo sce rhea oe tet eee Be ee 209 1, 627 820, 397 
Northwest Territories... SR +..cc ties cus Le a cee ee 15 10 1,924 
YUKON LELrltory docos cass bkekes oot ee ee ee ee 15 15 a20n0 

OtG Bes id d5 ose ae re eS es oo a ee ab ee 572 2,223 | 5,890, 938* 


*Areas do not add to acreage total exactly, owing to rounding. 





Table 3 
Statement of Total Expenditure 1957-58* 
Welfare 
Branch Totlian Reserves and Fur ' 
oe Adminis- rN : Grants to| Conser- | Education Total 
tration BENGIeS |) Trusts Exhibi- vation 
tions 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

INGWia SCOUA Hc eee een ea eens | aor 102, 085 V5e | e2886392 7 eee 243, 871 634, 293 
Princeied ward Island: seamen eel | seereeietes 18 OUA Gees teeiee DEI GY Ne i J aA oir 13, 933 56, 282 
NéwiBrunswick iyo: comaceeneencec aa eee ine eee ee 53,349 515 USO UG eects 121,120 357, 500 
QOUB DEC TNE Sree ere recente ERROR | |Meat 420, 480 1, 205 673,799 42,218 1,117,862 2,255, 564 
Ontarigis eet cet Gate eee, ere | heres eee 780, 324 26,586 | 864,837 75,830 | 2,836,000 4,583,577 
Manitoba 200. cocte aepe trace ner aneell eee eee HSoTOUON| epee tee 772, 967 43,503 2,461, 636 3,811,612 
Saskatchewan iad.aee cee tee ee ee 455,705 3,766 588, 081 48, 841 2,127,246 3, 223, 639 
Alberti Ae sso atric ne a ee re Te ee ee 525,728 19,788 381, 943 22,114 2,359, 012 3,308, 585 
British Colum biaws eee see te eee eee | een eee 594, 593 787 930, 859 216 38, 240, 257 4,766,212 
iNorthwesh lerritoriessm at eee ae ene eee O43 Cian eetaren eee 1905552: |i care toon ieee een 284,919 
Yukon ce ieee ee co ee Eee el See eee TRitteh ore cee GORTIO) aera ce eee 249,991 350, 984 


31,2 ; 
Headquarters and miscellaneous..........} 508,250 | 153,998 | 250,389 | 122,213 15,308 | 2,387,848 3,438, 006 
Grant to Provide Additional servicesto 


indiansior british: @ olumbiaseeep eee | ae DO 022.0 semen tee S05 O04 | \cyc eee" eae hehe ae ian 99,616 
508,250 |3,823,479 | 303,051 |5,129,203 | 248,080 | 17,158,776 | 27,170,789 

Statutory—Indian Annuities, .fic5.asasesa] «eee nace SA) eae A ite meee [et cere Haske Se eaidaeaeas eine Aaieeee 392, 895 
Statutory-PengtOng. 7.2) onset cts ce aes baleenee wee te rte Ware oS Paden Deine te ti 420 
Grand total (ais \siica ting ais ssa pias od Bs nah els wie ene aa ae RN Ne eee ION. sae oye als eiere ee ee eee ena eee $27, 564, 104 





*Preliminary figures subject to final audit. 
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Open Account—Amounts Advanced on Loans to Indians approved under Section 69 of 
the Indian Act, and Repayments, by Province, Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1958 


Mite in@ee iw anCCe A Dril bc V9be a... os danas vais deeds o esiestneme sé aewo ads $ 399, 740.67 
Apvances, 1957-58 
Ee ee iat ete Me! cin eee pda so x aoe ¥ pk ae RS Nil 
PSE TGNr WEP EIISRIA DLA eae cerca 8 Sean oo ah eo i als Sia Sn aldnd War AaOIS $ 28,085.48 
Ba I EER OT cis alo gfe c nicl. Ci ta ea gis acces fe san es Vaeeo Nae 2,450.95 
WOSREPCMOW ANG ta ascces lees cee epee ses Lede PERE PALE ae torte 100, 494.04 
Manitoba fbb. ccd cdcsseezebistess dads cess ceases dedssasecsccs 2.22 
Cae se NE 3 fo hie hale da rela Nes a4 mais aig Gu Sk 0 aS 5's 0s 14,338 66 
SLES ae Ma rp eS oih 5.21 i ON ahs sarc ota 8 a. Sk Balas nr Ed 5 6 0% 2,600.00 
OEE TUS MeN cee cas teu nabes een Sn trate saiirita.s sfc nr tieini< esse 753.60 
NOVE SCOUS: cae nteaeiioarartisgdaasasSacecevedtenecnsatecaeis 2,579.96 
Pee OO RMU ATOULAIANEL o.. cans yet e <5 Sa ataine dig ok Wale Sie bis et & 4 ayprelargae’ns Nil 
———————_ 151,304.91 
551,045.58 


NOU eee he re een Re Rica vs Ook tik da ee aes OS wean cigs Nil 

PAD Ote Ct Sh aan”, a TEM cies Cee Pay ns Sense Se eat 14, 211.63 
EA DORA re Set aca tt Pees Oe AME REPAIRER ED COMA SS Sse tent A acc) y : 1,740.50 
ae EMO eu Fale dS ane ae Rb Ove le tT omer hae andeh ene As 41,302.82 
Eile MERA ree ae ol ee g Curd n cate Os «Bae Foe e ae eek x 8, 953.63 
OLE NCR TED 0. Ms RSE NE RAN I eed ANE OER EN NS C9 / OPS 22,424.47 
A chal ee a i es eee ee ee re ee ere. eee 4,268.96 
WW) ES UNS WIG vars ty aya sh cece egies hehe AAG Ss one e as Eee 687.40 
CaO amen Pei fair Mit ae oe ee Pk s SMR Pos ast ie oed es 2,332.06 
Peince Wd ward Island wictnsss pe Sev ess ld oles Seo boe oEe ere ead Ni 


95,921.47 
Cuitsiencding vu vances, Wiarcl) Ol, L9DS 6.5 ae ose lone oe oes ae sais ae se ewes alee $ 455,124.11 
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Balance, April 1, 1957 


Receipts 
AgticulGure...... Seat atiens 6: Wa vin daria Noandes ined wana aae ad min We eee aaah e 


Band Property 
Shares of Transferred Indians 
Band Loan Repayments 
Housing Repayments 
Gravel Dues 


Oil Royalties 


Table 5 


Capitat ACCOUNT 


610) 019.6. m0. 1910 (0: ©) *'m, 6.6 8S 6 4, 0 16 @ 9.8 10. 6.0. ¢. (616 (6) © W018 66 0100/6 0.0 10.6.6 8 (@ 0) 616.076. 016 © 


CC 


CC Cc Ce} 


ee eee ce ee ewer eee eoceee ee ere eee eee ees e eee eee ee eseeeeee 


o. eels c.g 4 © © wee 6 0 « 06 @ 6 6 © 6.6 © 6 a 0\'6) 6 6 0 616 6 616 0 8 © © Ce 6 © » 0 6 0 © 616 0 6 © 0 0 010 


CC ee 2 


corer eee reese et weer ere eewreeeeeeeeeeereseeetervoeresreseeereesceene 


Cie BONUS seccitsucae heise eink tl eo ORES OR Oe Or GOR Cena Coat eRe 


Compensations 
Miscellaneous 


Disbursements 
ANOTICGLEUTET Ss eaalal este ome teed ere Giclee ae Bae ans HRM nce eee ne nee eee 


Balance, April 1, 1957 


Band Property 


Sharesrote Lransierre cll lc alis sei eeee ee ean ener ret rae 
Reserve Management 


Band Loans 


Receipts 
A grreeltiwr ORR iisicateos sé 4 2 divretee eeete hese Oa eae See See clememecets 


Band Property 
Shares of Transferred Indians 
Relief Reimbursements 
Interest on Band Loans 
Roads & Bridges Subsidies 
Housing Repayments 
Government Interest 


Rentals, Oil 


*Preliminary figures subject to final audit. 


ale ‘a's: siiclale.uvlelie)'e 6 6eke elejels) obs) aie 6 Steiisile! se eis 'e 


Rbhe 0) \s wikn) s.lsue s m.(0) 6 16° (e. (6 (6 le (6.6 16) else als) lee. a lalle 


©: Se 8 10; 6 6) 0. © 4 fe © 0 0 6 6 06 06 6106 6 6 oC USS 6 #80 e 6 8 6 vl «BFS 6 Sine ee © © © 6.0 6 10 <0 


<.w).616.\8 0) 80, © 10, «be 1610) (e #6) 166 '@ © 16, © 8 ee lela) (66) Be) bie Slee lee 6166 © Sis) 6, 0) 6 6) 0h wlecelals 


Ce 


5 OG 8 & Ble, ¢ we 6 '0 10 6 6 6 00 © © o © 06 0:6 0 6 © 0 06) 6 '¢ 6.6 0 0 @ 6 6.0 0 00 6 10 60 0 0.0 a 0 @ 6 6 


Oe) m 6.0.0) 0) 6 0 (6.0 10 6. 9106 6 @ 0 0 © 0 0 6 2 0156 8 #9 C06 © 6 © 6 6 b a 6 ¢ 8 0 €) 0 bis we 6.0.6 6 16 


Cash Payments & Entitlements 
Cash Distribution 
Enfranchisements 


1, 004, 297.63 


121, 230.33 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Indian Trust Funds—Receipts and Disbursements for 
Year Ended March 31, 1958* 


© @ 0 0 6 p> ee © 6m 0 0 0 6 6 6 0 © 6 © 0 6 © 0% 6 10 0% 8 om 0.6 se Oe 6 010: 6.0 C1016 ee 9 610 8 90) 6) 6) ee 6) 8 6 8 a) elie 


18; 911.51 
13, 654.06 
92,961.75 
53,476.61 
22,849.60 
144, 390.25 
44, 637.60 


1,008, 938.77 


821, 166.60 
579,595.01 
255, 703.94 
98,145.70 
75, 229.86 


$22,171, 130.21 


3,229, 661.26 


25,400, 791.47 


43,891.86 
259, 880.20 


127,924.98 1,253,452.94 


Ce Se  Y 
Ce ST SS 


61\89 |B Ose) 1 O10; 6) 'S) "0. 'o © (ey 0, 0) 64 4) Wl 0) 010; 18) 10) 6; 0) 0; ©) 0:6) 0,6) -ay 0 Oh Oy OO) O1'O, 8) G, 04\0, (6) 6,10; 6, 010. Oy. 6. 08, 18.18) 8: 


Roads and Bridges 
Housing, Wells 
Compensations 
Miscellaneous 


CC 
CC re 
Nee CCK Dee BCC Cee THRO HHMET MO CHC CCEA CHEV ESC OHO Oe ROO Ce v9 6 


21618 6 @ © 6 ae 1 6 6.0 @ 6 040 6 0 0 8 \o 2 9 © Sle 0 Bie! eNelere ee 6 64.6 0 0 00.6, oLese: © suale 9 allele 'p 


2's (0 10.10) 910 0 18 '* 0 © 0: 0.0) 6 (61> © le om elle 0 18 @ 614 © ul ails 'e © 8 0) 6 06 @ 0. 6 & 2 © 6) © (6118) L/P) ©) 5) \0).¢ (6l10je) ine 


Other Rental ssi chy ccs. cotteel ea ote erent Se OT Se Set cee 
Savings Deposits Including Estates 
Compensation, St. Lawrence Seaway 
Other Compensations 


e110: 8. @.e, D6 = 6 616 \6 16.19 6:16) 0) 6/0) 6 @ © (© 4.16 0 1), @ 610.6 (68 0 ee 16 


ois 9:0 6 ©, 0] 6 & 6 0 leis. 0 @) 8) 0 6 Sie (6. 66 6.6 6 (6) /¢ 66 = 6 1s) 6 


76) ©. alle. © le im 06) © 5) 618 0.0: 6.0) © 6110 8 ‘a 6 (6.6 6 0 19116) 10) 0 O16 [6 8 6 (686 616 0 [6 e010, (6.6 


Stele 9 ble Ie is) ere) 's He ne wel ele le ee © es site ib 6.le) 6ie.a oie) 0 a) Le leis 16) (6)9 0 8 wh 6. 6g (ee 


27, 668.63 


2,288, 351.71 


$23, 112,439.76 
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187,791.22 
17,572.67 
83,335.01 
12,996.36 

7,826.80 
74,055.85 
17,048.80 


1,315, 492.80 


810, 000.87 
958, 785.30 
419,976.48 
257, 005.00 
197,429.23 
17,788.11 
84,819.72 
318, 948.02 
27,285.15 


430,810.32 


$ 5,485, 430.45 


5, 238, 967.71 


10, 724, 398.16 
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Table 5—Concluded 


Disbursements 
NG E OUTED UN OED REE TET TES, A av tne MES ee Ee, Sean! SNE eee 646, 102.47 
i BAIN TYE BOE CED SY ute Tg AC game a a x ere a: ip nem SUR a EE oa aaa 221, 728.33 
Cash Payments & Entitlements 
Sahel etre one een ees Va aay k: aay id 
PeAIrAncise Tents). 25 thes es «Aes, anieihad ori sine Ric ase nah 17583503 
iRensions sae. J. eR.) eee Aso) Peewee. eed... 22,956.55 
Shares of ‘Transferred! Indians: ..... 4 shic0ss< 40040 600 88, 754.03 
PEDDLE O Bis ceebronmninie enteral mraent cueemtaee dirs we rah 16,021.00 
—————— 667,829.38 
CRUEL.) MAS OA ME Sore car thee anh aka aa AEE ce os Sab erate aloe adhe 20,279.56 
ESS ETON SDSS TS Sees (Geer ae Bey en: 2 ee en Acree. Gren an 39, 567.10 
MTD SR oh EIS SP roe, AE i RE PS A leaded: See as bate AE een Net tl Se eae 724, 738.04 
Pescore Mana PETG... Mets false tee ase Sei cas silks she we ee Reed ere e 27,274.73 
OTD Tor tM eo 0 MR co a, ae es, Ae | ce in oe sen ee 110, 202.86 
OAR aio hate ce | Geran 20 UE Rati. Slaton: By ow Reenives, Seveateceyt Scemne earns agtaeemnn en 20RoOSieZo 
Pair eUreliciger, ...t. cee. ot ths Le dace dre es ceeda Wut Eble vi baal be cee Ooi 
Laird foaivagd abate CNR Bie eA BLE CI Te) Ue RS nee pe ieee 2 peed SIPs iat Pam Ba 250, 034.74 
RT DOUSIUELO NV CLS) ter Sara oh mat ieee ent te he nee ook ede eee se 568, 061.66 
tte FOIDC tS fe ke BR ts bc he Bk cc Me hicks Be Ba os cue Chee ee ced cuba soe 325, 684.54 
han TM Eager co MS ok SNS Sp Re Cpe ey emer aie pe Saeiee ee eeet re 31, 307.66 
Por eh ey 2k ee so Oe Me en es | Se ee W2y laaute 
VE GMI Oeil nhs) (04 Vol amen Meg Wn eon PO, Ok en ee re) ores 609, 241.17 
WOM Mensation, Ot. LiawreneG GEAWAY .o3iGh <. lode ces walt le eee deel: 148, 699.76 
Deer Ue OMI oe ea tlGianne hed ea ea AG ee hoes wees sob cece cee tebe 147, 866.75 
AT RR RM Re MRR eee eo GE a. a 'shdte Baie’ .«, atts 37,093.76 
IRE OGM Se See ee Se: eens Berens 2 ee, Shaan: aes 18, 708.30 
PQSVenLION Of ss CLUDEMD TALI OME SD F5cntin teed nh dnade ced bare ba bnslg satis 8 6 27,003.65 
IM ISeelanCOluawin.. cb Perse See As ste. Lae SEER Wea g RR ERr eet ere da vetoes 141,744.61 
———_————— 4,861, 766.25 
PSslanee i ators 6 iG ek BONR. ek AEE eee. 8 BRON oie Stieber 2 Mabe edie wee $ 5,862, 631.91 
Table 6 
Indian Education—Total Expenditure* 
1957-58 
Day Residential 
Province Schools Schools General Total 
$ $ $ $ 
POV DeOtin. «cnt ssh eee bdo tek ret bas 175, 444 Oa cd OF: ave tae ieee Coe 243,871 
Princetha ward isiarid 4.4. ..5.4:6..-54- 2. 4- ISR an lias samo. abdul |. Ca ueraa aie oe oi ges 13, 933 
New, Brimswick:. 466, 20h POR... 1. SORO*. 2. A. 125, S20) Ge ik Ae aw Ales eee be ee 121,120 
CIB EOO te ess ANE oo ack ere de he tals dun oe Bake 719,307 $98 ;505 .larrierrats ces! 1,117,862 
Ontario gs.nos. Serine oe 5 Rees: J. ohorat sd, a. <i 1, 306, 324 SO i ae eee 2,836, 000 
CUETO e hm Oe Bete, Se ES Se Oe ne a 2 1,048,314 WAL BOO Aman corse alee 2 2,461, 636 
Ra CTSD CAC oh 81 Oe ee. nf 886, 726 12240 520 ios see ee ce 2,127,246 
Albextasm ian. ¢.gne -: «2 ie xs se Beans « watel. 388, 213 151070799 wae cheek Bake 2,359, 012 
British Cc Ouimnbia..ce sais ck ee es com 1,421, 969 1,818,288 | tietieehGet. 2s. 8, 240, 257 
BANA Es} 0) Sirs CORR Coy RL. CON Soe ee Se | 109, 882 TATOO eto desccaney te ortoe 249,991 
Tuition and Maintenance of Indian children in 
ate RIE eb. fer iol SC iste) RE OS © ea aa i ae See 1,747,911 1,747,911 
fe AAW he ake HN LS Ral SH eS phe! Oocerethy, WreeimenSe--y SEN  O  DaienIa. Riial Ai: tea une era? Aa ane anes 216,009 216,009 
School Books and Stationery................. 224, 602 La OL Se: Weloes veces ices 358,275 
DManeelinnens2. ee eee ee ee ate ess ob 44,609 405 20, 639 65, 653 
Grant oteliet cA tit wheres 6, 460, 446 8,713,771 1,984, 559 17,158 ;776 


*Preliminary figures subject to final audit. 


Table 


Indian School Statistics, by Province, 





Attendance 

Total | Average Per- 
cent- 

age 
35 31,16 | 89.02 
143 130.90 | 91.70 
496 435.63 | 87.81 

498 441.51 | 88.1 
480 467.46 | 96.60 
81 72.80 | 93.69 
1,545 | 1,336.66 | 89.26 
206 144.70 | 74.38 
34 31 | 91.17 
1,567 | 1,473.75 | 93.65 
21 17.78 | 91.46 
4,885 | 3,972.46 | 86.12 
474 320.83 | 82.94 
108 63.35 | 70.84 

so a (A aay 42 La 
1,313 | 1,248.04 | 95.91 
235 193.99 | 85 57 
2,906 | 2,144.54 | 79.83 
14 6 | 66.67 
180 80.75 | 92.61 
120 a ee 
1,788 | 1,781.89 | 95.94 
127 106.82 | 86.28 
2,471 | 2,026.79 | 83.84 
41 31.38 | 85.59 
24 23.50 | 97.80 

OS sheer oer eee 
2,079 | 1,965.75 | 95.42 
576 514.27 | 80.67 
95 90.53 | 97.42 
1,403 | 1,223.04 | 88.03 
275 264.01 , 97.24 
LTS oe ieee 
2,301 | 25212279) | 95:25 
196 163.34 | 87.56 
159 157.4 98.99 
3,002 | 2,803.30.) 92.02 
14 es 35) 96.91 
144 108.88 | 83.89 
505 Lae a RROtEt eee 
157 150.13 | 98.43 
134 125.75 | 94.33 
30,207 |26,376.38 | 88.99 
9,828 | 9,430.71 | 95.36 
1,236 | 1,069.00 | 87.54 
254 247.93 | 98.20 
17,375 {14,540.84 | 87.85 
765 571.49 | 88.92 
749 516.41 | 81.30 
30,207 {26,376.38 | 88.99 
ah Eee Bee pera ; 


90 Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Number of Schools Enrolment 
Province or Territory . 

tee Hostel | Day | Seasonal vital Boys | Girls 

Prince Edward Island!#8. tm. 0.-.|)-.<<.-cles.s see UW aaa Ce acl Botte. 20 15 

Nova Scotia... ccc. eer en DA rs Peale cle call cose alata Lcarerecee 76 67 

wae Ste tora llaie ere-otenee Col ees non tisk | ecto be 238 258 

New: Brunswick... diese nate ee crstc | ccrereacicron' ltotemrars rere Diem are sbotete ietamterate 266 232 

Quebecsais feces See ees Alle eres verte cl eee rers oe | eeeaterare streets ae 233 247 

*36 45 

774 771 

108 98 

13 21 

Ontariosice .csenctonatee meena LD le eArarcth tae sass © lieeecerrers ices neater 801 766 

HRI RTLEE PROCIESERPE TA I ROR SERRE Oi Piscine letra cies 2S 13 

aie cetaaiarevell Sorcerers WO2 i errors. ce ecsilinieto aera ameesecs 2,461 

ayaa ie | tives ese ar ek orel iors evaveters Lote 243 231 

Pah rer aPol| Ie Snek a idee ee a tad encmarserorea re HS 2 46 62 

s.cigistetate a ['Sa5s deeldeadeute ea fftemeiewtick s aillete es see #738 49 

Manitoba. «0.0.08 bulla sees es AN | ies retell ees Pecan lesen. ete onl lsc a.Gere 640 673 

STORIES POC EROHC REE] ROSH ET EH (erisyen treet! Inns acne *118 117 

ely cir teictl WR Ie LO seene fo iat eee mae 1,414 

Perens ERR ea | eect 5 Fes See 4 10 

eapsrare dare is tie ctoxato seule reer eectratel | east otanctaremt ate 4 104 76 

**64 56 

Saskatchewanen- cee sccesecoen satay ars vse erocose Gestetl (oeeetete gs coe Searels 870 918 

she euieia ro fatal | cvialincersvate os] © ce cated <taanhl Ura tne an tet ote aerators re *67 60 

wT oetearels niseeet (Yor trical Ieee (eis Ara: 3 1, 226 

sheds ats) ateall lo uonoen are allio eiatey ree Dal an pease 23 18 

PAPERRASRSE OOS VERO. ivarer ERS SS SS 1 11 13 

Sie ow a letave [iavnisve sues [eeece te eee | MMMM se oefol|lerecuevets **38 25 

Alberta..... MPR ES Coat. sae i ly (eal NER nr med nom mies PLLC RSS Crome eras Ros we? oe 985 1,094 

Ferns Sie ta lsat els clans doclaeie lo eters ccctelitroteeaets *307 269 

iS SRS Te erate areal cia icles Ae let factors 41 54 

P Renee ee 1G his PIAS 0 ale, Sees 701 702 

Dee, Se eet eee coe dicSabeperetene | cemretereec oe 1 02 163 

detainee liteon cel canbe ces Laceran cree [ave eran **54 57 

British, Columbiay..- .sseneriee: 128 Se Seo eee ee ieee eee ee 1,134 | 1,167 

BS ted fa: SIRES ERO: GSI 6 OI NS i, oP al IBIS *97 99 

Ne bestiedd ane P| ihe eerie crapetercee steal tes erevats 82 77 

t EAEG oe CeCe CTA) lie Ao acters oll terereead me AL GuP RS 1,479 

LISA OE Geol SRE Oe Dejan esse 6 8 

Hom cttes kA vdieo te erat d ch era staal Guctaieretecers ae 3 74 70 

sbbeci lec Nell wale attacrees || 8 Ae ane loa ne a oe eae ee 207, 298 

Wulkkomew. dances tence oe Rise Meee lsd Move SR ens > Ae core oe 79 78 

ANT corer eh Fak fee eevee: hy ale a 57 aa 

MWotal. os sect akc eee 65 2 374 24 12 | 15,058 | 15,149 

Analysis of Enrolment 

Residentialachoolinupilss aacee sce eter ctc| sreterere tive eoratevorsrarei| eter: erotere rete | Store ee 4,818 | 5,010 

*Day pupils at residential schools.|........)........[ccccccecleccvecceceleccees 633 - 603 
Hostels (residing at residential 

and attending day achools) aceite casei | aoe eran wee oe rete aren 123 131 

Day school pupils eer ace ee | eee eee Cae eee | eee eon |e nae 8,740 | 8,635 

Hospital.school:pupils’. sic corval cha ete Soe litte eves | ose cle cel ieterec re tate eee 360 405 

Seasonal’school pups or erect eee cose ee ee ea Ree eee eee baer 384 365 

PL OAL Aste eres eis se eres ete Eee ees ere eee | ear | eee 15,058 | 15,149 
**Pupils residing at residential 
schools and attending provincial 
or private schools. (Not added 

to above totals)................]- PS 0 oor a es eae ae oer, 2 ae 491 485 
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fi 
as at January 31, 1958 


Distribution of Grades 


Kinder- 

garten I rt III IV Vv VI VII VIII Ix x XI xe 
A Orc 11 4 6 4 3 G 4 DE arene cee covets scsterahe sett orn a iovats: thsi ete taie comers 
14 21 26 20 20 19 14 Ee Aastra leva iosectevail ‘celeron alidiacacel cs Re eee 

109 60 124 64 79 36 30 28 1 WG GLY eee (Plea Mera otgl US crested) eam arcs 

63 107 ies 71 65 31 35 24 DG is ievcbararcuekowssllsuace se ieisinis: roa etree cee 

55 112 165 “al 43 26 17 3 LOS | Reeepers aisce erates apenes ein oe eter alleen 

29 14 14 10 11 aa Peer Ag lees, atacots | becestcrsvasssifleeterciakewrci iercenera cere |e eee 

147 268 275 215 214 132 111 87 31 2 eA A ete 8 A ee 

105 75 18 Bee PA pez ere | octeny eee We ton eo Line cates ein are aneredere ons] suceone tepereteletetascen are ie 

6 11 10 3} 2 bail etek weaecs by eer sees ey ns octets [ens superar a |S canter ope eae ter netcie tre 

152 212 259 238 161 173 103 79 63 42 22 19 19 
eee eee, LR Cee Pee ne Wien Norteee 2 Sneak 1 i 1 

245 866 682 615 597 508 438 318 250 35 1 AEE Daye cea et lear eae a 

88 204 88 36 11 WAM iste 2 eed alee: ies cel oeinthes Betel aciohGSbis! CH ee aor odanhian dl loom esanme 

12 35 15 13 AD eee ees ain olsen mete De eseeatctonarts)| etasaytetane ail fokecremeareeates| irerterey ara 
Seis POT Tol aks evore Btihos oi oes «chars [Bod Me Nels wie 17 17 8 14 9 11 8 1 2 
64 207 205 220 194 157 90 54 48 56 1 die ce oueteperne 

30 45 40 40 24 20 22 9 yeh BD aI en lira ar RON A | shea eel ania ae 

263 693 493 435 309 Sartre 182 74 27 Vad ee ais Goal Ronee a onlla mo ome. 

2 4 2 1 Pee os ete icici sek eet PA tay are PR (ners SSL Al eee AURA IS ACME Here! co hae 

1 81 16 20 15 5 5 5 4 6 Zz TF eevee 
Si ed RI Oeee «ee Sener abies lites Ayeoisnacs « [PRReetos og ibis cMiea- ss 2 18 35 24 11 15 11 4 
102 350 245 211 244 198 134 89 57 48 35 28 19 

13 18 18 18 21 11 11 Bi WySecteatioks sa bos iva reretiases ts: | Deere oleate 

262 470 405 366 286 243 170 118 78 5 PAW Rn apse 5H ee vniorcicee 

14 6 Ge ee a Bae Ge meen rae rete lieee, sc. cictess | eisceeiets oe | eeetore suse a's | ouslenateceterail| ciemerevens ve 
asta pie 9 4 3 4 2 Pal Meco ce 4 cevhelisetos erecelecee eerie Li Lege eas eee 
BE ICICWTL ECPI | CSEROISIOIC RES racR cui SPECIE RO 10 CIDE ca a a ICO OO RR Nears (eed (caret ee 9 ¢ ily) 18 9 3 
211 236 273 262 263 259 214 141 104 71 12 2a aici 

ua 66 89 86 86 59 51 30 20 6 a Lc tae Wee ort ees 

24 17 10 12 15 1 2 2 Lik | ear iewee | | Onis. We | oe aa 

255 226 207 194 164 152 95 65 19 HE, SR RH ARR sc cis caiecene 
AiR ERA ae 109 29 24 15 28 13 23 11 14 4 3 2 
ROR Fic. Ae 1a clei biel led te Gackt eal (> Gk eee (se | 16 16 oz 11 11 5 
33 397 323 282 295 319 248 149 62 84 50 36 18 

8 36 2a 38 2 32 15 12 So Aer al ne oicl RC Daa ee errs 

Aaa area 22 18 35 16 40 PAs ad beac scar acc el Ee Re SRR tes oe Ieee (ere ocean 
143 659 477 412 353 345 281 178 QS Kear ee | Sever acteeee | eickeaiennee [isc aie clever 

2 5 3 3 PE pe ere gg cette oral te easycy ote Il cistin cv orev coll Poke ale covmce-w' ice gre are ican: ca ere ere 

7 45 14 21 9 9 12 6 1 SMAI Betas adi eo nones 
HISDKEAR Al SRE NE aa ie ene is 17 19 26 127 98 151 80 58 19 
28 ile 18 23 27 14 DO | renee ee ee ere et ak emcee Shave lie iavayc ha ays, oil creche tere: Suake: | ee terste eet 

Bot eee 29 21 13 14 19 20 11 Hiya hey. 55, ares | Oe oe (terion Iaenvtaenoe 
2,562 5,729 4,639 4,090 3,602 3,150 2,364 1, 537 930 384 145 98 59 
659 1,552 1,514 MeV 1, 247 1,165 839 524 344 201 120 92 56 

155 174 185 192 168 134 101 67 34 6 2 1 1 

24 39 28 47 31 48 29 2 2 Tahociostentek 1s aan Eee 

1, 487 3,380 2,708 2,391 | 2,085 | 1,746] 1,364 907 533 55 14 ieee hates 

26 290 88 &4 49 45 31 35 17 21 9 5 2 

211 294 116 49 22 1 PSR air aor DA eerie, Stes atid Sas Sette ey a2 M chavia eos) arene dia Canesavene eee Vereen 
2,562 5,729 4,639 4,090 3, 602 3, 150 2,364 1,537 930 384 145 98 59 

8, Nr een Meet trnry ar art ator os. Ne cao a 34 38 52 201 154 242 132 90 33 
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Table 


Grade Distribution of Non-Indian Pupils Enrolled 


Number of Schools 


Resi- 
dential 


Enrolment and Attendance 


Average 


ey 


ee 


a eer? 


Province 
Day 

Prince Hidward Island -4--fee eee eee ante 1 
INO Wa SCO Le eva vseek ech saterestes tues tepeotctounners ata ae 3 
Quebec ries aiare octet wt ee ee oe 6 
ONCATIO. Pees Ses oe wise einer Oe ae 62 
Manitoba, 29. sciicce: Meru sauder tee sees 44 
Saskatchewan’... 4. mas oucse eer eee te 31 
AM DOrta GA yore oo eee ee ee eae 21 
British. @olumbiaeeccn ete eee eee ones 24 

TOTAL 5 sacha is eitisa Bok tious ae ees ae 192 


Analysis of Enrolment 


Way (SchooltPupilstae...s: tenes sn cle eee ee ee fee: ema 
Reésidential’School Bupils..3.0%....o<¢ soe soe. losow oe eles st ee 


———q«K«“ | ——_ qe | ——qj][| | que) jue | ____——_ 


The grade distribution of 8 pupils is unrecorded. 


: Per- 
Boys Girls Attend- 

Aer centage 

1 2 2.42 80.70 

5 13 15.29 82.41 
10 16 24.19 86.17 
152 140 252.26 78.15 
14 10 22.33 74.61 
116 121 189.72 71.42 
14 8 20.39 93.8% 
46 61 87.35 86.89 
11 8 14.04 84.05 
70 91 133.12 77.16 
65 71 107.31 82.77 
55 37 73.40 84.88 
4 5 8.81 97.55 
563 583 951.00 83.12 
455 481 778.12 80.97 
108 102 172.88 86.55 
563 583 951.00 83.12 
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Distribution of Grades 
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Table 9 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Indian Residential Schools, Classified by Denominational Auspices, 
by Province, Year Ended March 31, 1958 





Number of pauper tot to Province or Warolment 
fe 
a} 
Denominational Auspices 2 § g 
3S hee 3 Total | Boys | Girls | Total 
a | 2H eG bs |) oer thet & 
> ry 8 =I “4 o ~~ ad 
S 5 5 & ] =| ao = 
Z 4 ‘o) | a < 6 > 
Anglican Ghurchsce.g. oe sicicce sentence 1 4 1 2 4 2 1 15 | 1,101 1,087 | 2,188 
Roman Catholic................ 1 3 6 5 7 12 LOM coe cer 44 | 3,364 | 3,549 | 6,913 
Presbyterians. 2.006 deowe sine scot | saeeeel omees 1 1 Ma Irae, aie | Peae pecs bs aren Pat eS eRe: 2 139 153 292 
United /Churehis cage. cs cere] vekiecline aaealoencce Sut teaches 2 Le Serene 6 337 352 689 
PLOTALS emcee ce 1 4 11 10 9 18 13 1 *67 | 4,941 | 5,141 |10,082 
*Includes 2 Hostels 
Table 10 


Indian Students Attending Provincial, Private & Territorial Schools 





a & 
oa 7 b 
0 S 2 "| 4 SagleeS oll we 
pee 3 3 iS E a = S 
ES “3 @ z a re fa a 
AI 8 5 a | 2 O 8 Bs ia) 
al wD re ro) ° 2 ° 3 a ie a © 
8 |. ee| Fl oe | 2 pepe olp sat] &) liete- } Stale S ol] Be al 8 
5 > & 3 s | “ MS 3 # RY 2 s 
a) iS) o 3 ae S ms = 5 9 = 3 ° 
Ay Z va Co ° = nD < as) q > o) a 
Grade la eisuc ccc e ccna setters 1 33 2 31 209 51 142 62 | 357 | 369 OS allstars 1,285 
Grade 2a eee eee aes il 15 2 28 123 52 56 69 | 217 162 17a Seen te 742 
GradGis Fak eee oe eee 1 8 3 46 142 al 33 40 220 114 AUS ae tntcre: 653 
Graded. ater oes meaee see oot lieioncee 10 1c 66 126 32 30 68 | 246 96 pital tan tte 699 
Grade Bitagccee seen eee eel ee 15 14 72 152 20 38 54 211 92 Tile 685 
Grade 6.0 eee ee eee ee 2 19 9 40 100 20 16 36 180 37 Lon Rae 474 
(Oye: Ne (oN Patras atee aca Soccer idl eck) cet e 13 6 30 98 38 21 54 273 43 Va AnD ac 583 
Grade Sino ecco ee ae Me ee 1 a 66 77 20 16 49 is 22 TO} acces 452 
GradeOhee weiner baciies pee ee 1 20 25 on 185 10 49 70 206 pe PUA 55, 58 640 
16 8 1l%/ 109 12 30 24 92 10 LT ertid ese 327 
10 1 15 63 5 17 24 46 4 AN es lene 190 
5 1 5 Ci hese area 10 18 PALS sens ore UW reece 117 
as ARRAS ORO DAOC ae ona Men aca | Perarseraletanoerar CR Vee ot PAN Peper ae US rarer liccraco dite crecos 10 
Universitvalsteyveareneeeee sere 1 1 1 7 1 1 1 1 1 We eer al Pest city al (ars ore 15 
Universityiend years ee a eee eae d ilietieee 2 2m pete Sls a ciecatell Seabers del leromeesyetrell eer rere | terest 8 
Universitysrd years jasex coms Wee een ate ce lnemeree Lie Peete eect ced Ieseeetaes ei oral aerraley laces lscoaeiall incteiowrs 1 
(niversity 4th vyearse ceaseless sprees | ealciete ret epee ore ase | oeeratacera llateroanacs tN sen bey, Acker ol Peele ise 2 
Wniversityssth year ecnccacncececloeces laeeterilecme re toe cee Diy ee terete | eerste late els tapell in ateyerceasd eterece abel aeereceraen | etereteeeee 1 
Nornial Schooldewseer octane re oe | creel eee eee 7 3 2 ANS ae 3 2 SC ee 21 
Nurse Trainings eee accra ln PAA Wena ek 5 10 2 6 1 Os | eee 1 | eee 36 
Commercial Agee ices cee 1 2 1 17 23 6 4 12 16 3 i | eee 87 
TAGES roe Ore eee ee Eee 4 Sif 10 11 6 9 23 91 fe Sees 192 
Rehabilitationte sec coca creten eel moet a lisisnereresc|| otoeteete arate PL ee oso eee 1 Cul 1a 34 
INiarsesiPA Ide ly cseny icc tie ol ales crorayell Mite aera iano tell coeares 2 3 4 3 14 12 Do egeee eee 40 
Others ee ccs ene oan ee role 1 rae 4 12 6 1 1 1 BS hte Re SER Hint 36 
PL OPALS seccci esis ce at 9 184 945] PO2Z8 I eSSts| is220 ceo calle oG | 25080) | sO, met Oon | eee 7,330 
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Table 11 
Distribution of Teaching Staff by Province, as at January 31, 1958 








Teachers in 


Province or Territory D : i : Total Per- eeafone 
ey MESES Mens centage | ‘Teachers 
Prince Edward Island...... ba ee epee ee ee Bene eae oe 2 DEAL Ha Ris slat ake 
NOVA OGOUIA wired 2 sk tats sas Van od ees eee ee 5 30 ee Nee co ee eet 
New Brunswick............ PA al ee Pe eee eee ce 20 1.8 th: .simweett aeccisis 
COG Dae Vir ts t cued wells = eh 72 5 17 94 8.3 ‘ 
Southern Ontario........... LOGY ace eA tae 5 111 9.8 2 
Northern Ontario........... 76 4 42 122 10.8 17 
Manitobarress.cocleessirests 108 7 64 179 15.8 1 
Saskatchewan.............. 108 2 78 188 16.6 1 
UNS 2). <a Ok PRM BE 60 9 108 177 15.6 1 
British Columbia........... 127 8 59 194 LEE iletsseas ag 
GUT e015 See RRR Cries Gira: Carte Talk ie lee eae 10 15 joo eee Bote eee 
Worle IP Reape bes Fierce 709 30 388 1,132 100% 29 





Table 12 


Number of Instructors in Practical Arts in Indian Schools and Number of Students 
under Instruction by Province, as of December 31, 1957 











No. of Instructors No. of Students 
Industrial Home Industrial Home 
Prowinds ace Arts Economics Arts Economics 
dential Bee rai Be rence Be dential Pate 
School School School School 
PrmiGa Par ward sian oa nee ae eas ilcaee ses lent oaee fins cane i alge A od ecm Peery ae 11 
Py RO COURS caer yuna vies ne se sidias'|'s aartl> oS» 1 1 2 33 55 38 119 
INS Ws aIVIGI s eiGudvc ur staal cele (de ewes safeies 2 gaits aes eae al ER Eis SORE edt PRN eon 46 
QeGhenie wena vats aintee's 2 4 4 9 140 251 162 270 
(ONTATIOn sc se had cease Sore Aye ss 9 4 7 as 305 266 363 236 
Mani Ger aoa, ie At Ae eee ao 7 4 7 5 344 69 404 114 
Saskatenewan..c..:c5sssscereseces 9 3 9 4 302 73 481 89 
Alberta heer cts too 6 hea irae ee eee A ere 13 1 413 80 502 97 
Breast ColumGisn. 2341375 occas 7 1 ae ee 255 34 204" 1p eaaeek 
ELD this Ge aaa oat oe UN's 46 17 49 23 | 1,792 828 | 2,244 982 


CoMBINED TOTALS......... 63 77 2,620 3, 226 


en LEER 
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Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Table 13 


Number of Government-owned Indian Schools classified according to Number of 
Academic Classrooms, by Province, Year Ended March 31, 1958 

















Number of Classrooms 






























































2 : Type of Grand 

Province or Territory Total 
School 1 HicgloS:| 4 Wibollee | 7 |eemiosl 197 127] 14 Total 
Prince Edward Island...... IB En sigee co eeeors bls AOE eg eS ard a S| (ere, lle) Aael| oe SA aOR ee Ihs oe 1 | 
INOVISCOLiang eee ees Dai econ isle ed Hee | ee dele dL pepe reps | eeeral aecees eee 8 j 9 

Residential ose sei sare ste oe | ee 1 ae et SSRN he oe ee Ree 2 cia (Oe eal 1 
New Brunswick............ Davi Scene 3 3 2 fc | MOM NA We care tesa | MBRSeea vee tal hb teaey bee hey cae 9 9 

Otebecs = ie eee IL) aie te if el le. 3 1 Mars sel Pe (al i Whe ae 17 
Seasonal..... ARI ee, Shee ccm meat al eee oxi eel ee gel eee AID wlth Cee Aare 6 2G 

IFlospital ee alee al nee lores UE ete lector eel 3 cll a oS ies al ee ches esc 1 

Residential..|.... dey te A eee ore i hee oe eve, Al eee SHB 8 ae 3 
Southern Ontario........... VW esha c POeQ 1 gl BAW eee demise dew meter ome it 51 } 52 

Residential: ss. |e eee seer gal me chek Nineteen a, oa eo ee 1 

Northern Ontariosse. ase: Dayesescsset SO PTB Sal ® eee PRA Ales chet eieeRe OL eae oe bl 
Seasonal.....| 12 5 [eas PS ee | sacra, le: ARAL. oy (ees ees Olle 15 75 

Hospital..... dee A Eee eeeealll evel eel eeevell steal cet Aas 2 

Residential. .|....}.... 2 1 2 1 AN eee eee eae Dee, lt. ie Seer f 

IMANT COD Stes ae eo ee AD ne popes 46} 14 CHA ees Wesel Stoel ee Sa AS al oe 70 |) 

Seasonal..... Dee ios] a love cules tera He sre al mole dee] | Seamed cette th ae leer tien | ea 1 85 

Hospital..... 2 1 AL ee | reer | Reem (ee eel ibaa lee ere pee |e feet oe 4 

Residential 1 ree ees leans 1 2 3 yy A We teecriietees GIlSE, nae A oa hae 10 

Saskatchewan ..c.cccsses. 2 Tavern ate Bilaeace io 7D" tO teste iets | Sees ree ligne ea eee eee 67 
Seasonal..... Te Sls a oc stl Aree [es cil slevs cll ei opael| MRM io tace ail es | Sen eee 1 78 

Hospital, ce. i eee MPR feet ct eater (ees Sc] [een | etl fe oi 20 RE I xara ena. c 1 

Residential. ai.cen|onecleos lanes 2 2 2 1 1 Th Rial ert 9 

Apertawer sh ene. wees 1 Bi ere eras. 18 9 5 1 gether, al eres eal Wes Pa fee ta [eee lft 2 BAL 34 
Hospital’ 2c -salicscs cleo te tere eee en sme lela dL s croeeil ae eal dae [area 1 50 

Residential..|.... 2 4, 2) 1 Bia alte o e 1 Le 1 15 |! 

British Columbia.......... IDEN vemioneibere 33] 19s 1 2 | Sores | eee DY ese | Seas eee eee 65 
Seasonal..... Ds) cco we Uiepesrstelozeconn [Ocseauepatl cose Reels reuse | eae tenes eareaeiae eres hegeeerames | are | eae 1 78 

fospitale, cio ae 1 77 Ngee ee Nie. Sal ketenes Paseo IBS Yee lees ml emt Sarl ane sieee 3 

Residentialis|t4| .. ieee 1 4 1 1 1 La oa 9 
PYG UK O MA eer ye reise a iran en torts DV Pee IES See eo eee ea 22 Ree fe a 6 eae OE Ree ater 1 Z 

TReSiG exit ali 5| eave eter eecnves tiene nl excell Movevanail ta Sreehlll eee] epceccbel ee ell cnet 1 
TOM ATS fe 6th cers Pllto leans eters te 232) 109} 45) 22) 22 8| 10 6 4 3 3 1 Lie eae 466 
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